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TOUGH 
PROBLEMS IN 
FOREIGN - TRADE? 


The Philadelphia National will help you crack them— 
with the largest, most active Foreign Department 
in the Delaware Valley. 


Banks without foreign departments can profit in 
financing foreign trade originating in their banking areas. 
‘Cooperating with The Philadelphia National—you 
provide the credit judgment; we provide the mechanics 
and ‘“‘know how’ in handling the documents. Your 
customer benefits and both your institution and 

ours are adequately compensated. 


Let us explain how we can “get together” on 
handling such transactions. 
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Condensed Statement of Condition June 30, 1955 


(Figures of Overseas Branches are as of June 24, 1955) 





Cash and Due from Banks 


United States Government Securities wna Cacininenn 
Guaranteed by the Government . . . . «© «© «© «© «© «@ 2,241,000,424.34 


~ « « $1,446,058,783.14 


Federal Agency Securities . . eee Ne gf ee Ce 173,596,191.18 
State, County, and Municipal Sicuntties Oo ks Sia a as Paes Cae Om 590,106,961.58 
Other Securities . . el Se ere ae ee 119,785,913.01 


Loans Guaranteed or ional - the United. 
states Government or its Agencias . . «+ st «te 1,252,410,322.99 
ee Se Se Ng ee ae ee ee 3,049, 681,759.30 


Bank Premises, Fixtures, etc. . . a ee le 80,437,247.09 
Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit, ix: ae il = aoc Tego a 231,605,567.34 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources . . . . «2. « « 55,404,801.66 


TOTAL RESOURCES . . 1 6 ts tw tl lt te ltl lt tl 8 «6 GR RRR SET 27 SS 





LIABILITIES 


CN kk eee we ee eee 
Surplus . . oe ee 200,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits neal Raswee. we ea 127,854,701.49 
TOV CATAL est “lk ke. Cs tt Oe 
Reserve for Possible Loan Loeees . 0) 1 st te lw tt 66,752,053.04 


I a lagi ies ere 
DEPOSITS | Doman i Se ie we we 4,229,974,345.42 8,390,597,004.78 
Liability for Letters of Coedit, afc... . »« 6 © ws 6 ow «© 6 233 ,983,923.42 
Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. 70,900,288.90 


TOTAL LIABILITIES $9,240,087 ,971.63 




















Main Offices in the two Reserve Cities of California 
SAN FRANCISCO e LOS ANGELES 
Branches throughout California 
Overseas branches: London, Manila, Tokyo, Yokohama, Kobe, Osaka, Bangkok, Guam 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation « Member Federal Reserve System 


Bank of America 
(International) 
Home Office—New York, N.Y. 

A wholly-owned subsidiary 


Condensed Statement of Condition June 30, 1955 
RESOURCES LIABILITIES 


$ 49,933,360.20 






Cash and Due from Banks . . . 





Capital . - $10,000,000.00 










United States Government a ee 4,000,000.00 
Cerne as 8k es es 23,490,150.62 individed Srolite 417,506.02 
Other Securities Se ee We 8,729,182.00 a 
Shien asl Pilecelli <<. ye. 64,629,678.74 TOTAL een FUNDS. . . $ 14,417,506.02 
Customers’ Liability on Letters of Reserve for Possible Loan Losses . 820,295.83 
eee, le. s a5 a) Mle fe 47,985,603.73 ene we tw es TR ee eG 131,652,827.07 
Accrued Interest and Other Liability for Letters of Credit, etc. . 48,071 ,649.52 
Resources. . - . ss + 912,375.26 Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. . 718,072.11 











TOTAL RESOURCES. .... $195,680,350.55 TOTAL LIABILITIES... . $195,680,350.55 


From Where We Sit.... 


Who's Right? 


We have in our scrap book a few 
quotations that seem to us to be 
especially significant in this time 
of impending vital decisions. Here 
they are: 

“All preconceived opinions render 
us deaf to those who contradict 
them and incline us to lend a willing 
ear to those who confirm them.”* 

“No one can be entirely fair with 


an object or subject he is opposed 
to or favors. Something must be 
taken off my conservatism, and 
added to another’s radicalism; my 
truth is not entirely true, nor my 
opponent’s error without some basis 
im, fact.”*°* 

“To think straight, a person’s ob- 
servation must include the unwel- 
come as well as the welcome facts; 
he must be able to separate the im- 
portant from the unimportant; he 
must take note of uninteresting 
facts that have a bearing on the 
question, and not only of the facts 
which have intrinsic interest for 
him. The man who wishes to think 
effectively cannot afford to wear 
blinkers.” * ** 

The campaign issues of 1956 are 
beginning to take form, and advo- 
cates of both sides of the many 
questions confronting the nation are 
equally adamant in their adherence 
to the positions they have taken. 
That, of course, is to be expected. 
“Nobody ever wins an argument,” 
but it is the business of the ef- 
fective advocate of any cause to 
be doggedly insistent upon the cor- 
rectness of his views. 

But where does that leave the 
man in the street—the fellow to 
whom the advocates are talking? 
When men of recognized intelli- 
gence and integrity, with an ac- 
knowledged expertness in a: given 
field, do a fairly well balanced job 
of presenting their respective sides 
of a question arising in that field 
their listeners are naturally going 
to be influenced not so much by 
what they hear as by what they 
themselves think and feel. 


*Jules Payot in ‘Will Power and Work,” Funk 
Wagnalls & Co., 1922 

**Edgar Watson Howe, as quoted in The 
Management Review 

***Monthly Letter of The Royal Bank of Can- 
ada, Sept. 1951 
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So it becomes a matter of ex- 
ceeding importance for each of us 
to continually weigh the validity 
of the “preconceived opinions” that, 
in all likelihood, have caused us 
to accept one set of views with 
reference to some issue or candi- 
date, and reject another. 

We have repeatedly stressed in 
these columns the utter indispensa- 
bility to a free economy, hence to 
a free nation, of an untrammeled 
pricing mechanism that is respon- 
sive to the needs and wishes of free 
people who are actuated in their 
business decisions by the profit mo- 
tive. There is no appeal from that 
and won’t be until humanity has 
progressed far beyond its present 
stage of development, if then. 

But the profit motive carried over 
into the field of government and 
into decisions vitally affecting the 
public welfare can lead to all kinds 
of faulty thinking and wrong de- 
cisions. It is here that we must 
examine with special care the think- 
ing that has gone into our present 
attitudes, to the end that any “pre- 
conceived opinions’ we may be 
harboring do not deafen us to the 
truth. 

As we have made abundantly 
clear over a period of several years 
we feel very strongly that this is 
precisely what has happened in the 
case of agricultural price supports. 
It seems more than likely that many 
advocates of protective tariffs are 
motivated more largely by a regard 
for their own interests than by con- 
cern for the public welfare. This is 
understandable enough, and not 
particularly reprehensible, but it is 
importarit that we recognize what- 
ever element of bias their views 
may contain. 

And so it is with the public- 
private power controversy. The ad- 
vocates of one side or the other of 
this controversy appear to be 
steeped in their own respective 
philosophies, and each is equally 
blind and deaf to any merit that 
there might be in the position of 
the other. This, again, is in the 
very nature of things. It only re- 
mains for us to accept the fact for 
what it is and make the most of it. 


While we strongly favor private ? 
ownership of all business, we. must 
admit in the same breath that pri- 
vate ownership of monopolistic 
utilities has its less savory aspects. 
What we all want is a maximum of 
efficiency and integrity in the opera- 
tion of the utilities serving our 
needs, and whether, in individual 
instances, that can be best obtained 
by entrusting the job to publicly 
or a privately owned monopoly 
might admittedly be a matter of 
some conjecture. 


In the case of publicly owned 
utilities, there will be just the rela- 
tive degree of efficiency and in- 
tegrity that the public wants and 
is able to exact; and that goes 
pretty largely for those that are 
privately owned, but with a differ- 
ence. In the case of the former, the 
need is for stimulation of the profit 
motive in the public interest, and 
in that of the latter the desire for 
profit must be effectively restrained. 
Of the two tasks, the last mentioned 
would appear to be much the less 
difficult, although it is by no means 
easy and the record contains ac- 
counts of many a failure. 

And what of our business deci- 
sions, as based upon our individual 
concepts of the economic outlook? 
The ultimate danger in our present 
situation is that too many of us 
will have come to take it for granted 
that the lush conditions of the 
present will continue to prevail in- 
definitely, and think no more about 
it. Banking history is replete with 
instances of trouble caused by just 
that kind of thinking. 

So, as we enter a period of mo- 
mentous decisions on both the 
political and economic fronts, we 
would do well to consider at fre- 
quent intervals what is said in these 
quotations. We will be confronted 
on every hand by biased viewpoints, 
and the more rigorously we can 
manage to apply the rules implicit 
in these bits of wisdom, the less 
difficult it will be for us to deter- 
mine who’s right. 


Editor 
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Debt Manager Burgess (Cover) 

When tall, affable Warren Ran- 
dolph Burgess took over manage- 
ment of the whopping U.S. debt, he 
announced that the Treasury would 
try to 1) lengthen the debt and 2) 
place more of it in the hands of 
non-bank investors. 

A couple of months ago, he could 
report a reduction since December 
1953 of almost $20 billion in the 
under-l-year debt, an increase of 
$5 billion in the 1-5-year debt and 
an increase of $15 billion in the 
over-5-year debt. (The average 
length of commercial bank port- 
folios had stretched out from 2% 
years to 4% years.) Meanwhile, 
holdings of non-bank investors were 
close to an all-time peak. 

In spite of this progress, Randolph 
Burgess is the first to admit that 
there still is a long way to go. And— 
because of circumstances largely 
beyond his control—the going often 
is slow. Last month, for example, 
the Treasury sold an additional 
issue of 40-year bonds tailored for 
Savings-type investors, but the 
amount was a very modest $750 
million (see page 21). 

Randolph Burgess got his start in 
the financial community in 1920 
with the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York. In 1930 he took charge of 
open market operations in Govern- 
ment securities, an important func- 
tion of the bank in behalf of the 
Federal Reserve System and the 
Treasury. 

In 1938, Mr. Burgess moved to 
The National City Bank of New 
York as vice chairman of the board. 
Later, he was named chairman of 
the bank’s executive committee and 
chairman of the board of City Bank 
Farmers Trust Co. Other director- 
ships: Mutual Life Insurance, Royal 
Liverpool group of insurance com- 
panies, International Telephone & 
Telegraph, Union Pacific Railroad. 
Service jobs: president New York 
State Bankers Association (1940- 
41), president American Bankers 
Association (1944-45), member of 
the President’s Committee on For- 
eign Aid (1951). 

In 1953, the new Republican Ad- 
ministration called Randolph Bur- 
gess to Washington as its top debt 
manager. Last year, at the age of 
65, Mr. Burgess was appointed 
Under Secretary of the Treasury for 
Monetary Affairs. 



























Board of Directors 





Epwarp E. Brown 
Chairman of the Board 


Cuesser M. CAMPBELL 


President, 
the Tribune Company 








J. D. Farrincron 


President, Chicago, Rock Island 
and Pacific Railroad Company 





MakrsHALL FIELD, JR. 


Editor and Publisher 
Chicago Sun-Times 








James B. ForGan 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 


Watter M. HEYMANN 
Executive Vice-President 


Henry P. IsHam 


President, Clearing Industrial 
District, Inc. 
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Chairman of the Board, 
Stewart-Warner Corp 
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President 
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Chairman of the Board, 
Marshall Field 4 Company 








BentTLey G. McC.ioup 
Banker 


Harry C. Murpuy 


President, Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy Railroad Company 
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Chairman of the Board, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. 










James F. Oares, Jr. 


Chairman, The Peoples Gas 
Light and Coke Co. 
























WILL1aAM Woop PRINCE 
President, Union Stock Yard # 
and Transit Company of Chicago 
Cuarence B. RANDALL 
Chairman, 

Inland Steel Company 
Givsert H. ScRIBNER 
Winston &4 Company 


R. DouG tas StuaRT 
Director, Quaker Oats Company 


Louis WarE 
President, International 

Minerals & Chemical Corp. 

C. J. WHIPPLE 
Chairman of the Board, 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett & Co. 
Joxun P. Witson 

Wilson & Mcllvaine 


Rosert E. Witson 


Chairman of the Board, 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) 






Rosert E. Woop 


Chairman, Finance Committee, 
Sears, Roebuck and Co. 





The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


Statement of Condition June 30, 1955 
ASSETS 


Cash and Due from Banks : - ; és 3 - $ 661,605,715.29 


United States Government Obligations . 


. 845,753, 646.09 


Other Bonds and Securities. 5 ‘ ‘5 ‘ ‘ 145, 450, 232.50 


Loans and Discounts : ‘ - 1,288,845,204.12 
Real Estate (Bank Buildings and Adjacent Property) : 1,600, 973.74 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock ; ‘ 6,150, 000.00 
Customers’ Liability Account of Acceptances ‘ 1,589, 865.42 
Interest Earned, not Collected ' 7,377,478.31 
Other Assets . 1,503, 290.90 
‘$2, 809, 876, 406.37 
LIABILITIES 
Capital Stock . ; : ; ‘ : : f - $ 100,000,000.00 
Surplus. ; : : ‘ ; ‘ : ; . 105, 000, 000.00 
Undivided Profits . 4 . ‘ 3 7,342, 113.27 
Discount Collected, but not ee é ; ‘ . 2,647,058.31 
Dividends Declared, but Unpaid . ; ; ; ; 2,000, 000.00 
Reserve for Taxes, etc. . . ; , 7 ‘ i 25, 985,678.88 
Liability Account of Acceptances . x : , A 1,840, 059.86 
Time Deposits . 4 ‘ 5 . $ 535,289,149.91 
Demand Deposits. ‘ ; , 1,770, 082, 486.58 
Deposits of Public Funds ‘ ’ 259,689,403.17  2,565,061,039.66 
Liabilities other than those above stated 9 : ; 456.39 


$2, 809, 876, 406.37 


United States Government obligations carried at $321,015,756.02 are pledged 
to secure United States Government and other public deposits, trust 
deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Building with Chicago 
since 1863 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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The Top of the Financial News 





Merger Minded 


® Directors of The Pennsylvania 
Company for Banking & Trusts and 
The First National Bank of Phila- 
delphia have agreed on a billion- 
dollar merger proposal. Under its 
terms, the merger would be ef- 
fected on a share-for-share basis. 
The resulting bank would be state 
chartered and named The First 
Pennsylvania Banking & Trust Co. 
Pennsylvania Company’s William L. 
Day and William F. Kelly (BANKERS 
MONTHLY, June) would hold the 


offices of chairman and president, - 


respectively; William B. Walker, 
present president of First, would be 
executive vice-president. Penco’s 
recently retired chairman, Wm. Ful- 
ton Kurtz, would serve as a director 
and as chairman of the executive 
committee. 


® Plans for the first bank merger in 
New Orleans in more than 25 years 
have been approved by directors of 
The National Bank of Commerce 
and Louisiana Bank & Trust Co. 
The consolidated bank would 
operate under the charter of The 
National Bank of Commerce with- 
out change of name, have resources 
of more than $240 million, capital 
funds of about $12 million. Dale 
Graham, president of The‘ National 
Bank of Commerce, would continue 
in the same capacity; Percy H. 
Sitges, president of Louisiana Bank, 
would become chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee. John A. Oulliber 
(Commerce) and Eugene M. Mc- 
Carroll (Louisiana) would be the 
executive vice-presidents. 


® Also in the works is a proposal 
to merge United Bank & Trust Co. 
of St. Louis into First National Bank 
in St. Louis. The proposal provides 
for the issuance of 70,000 new First 
National shares in exchange for the 
10,000 shares of United Bank now 
outstanding. Combined resources: 
about $650 million. 


$ Billion Plus 


Investors Diversified Services, 
Inc., proudly announced last month 
that total net assets of the four IDS- 
managed mutual funds had topped 
the billion-dollar mark. During the 
first half of 1955, net assets of 


August, 1955 


Investors Mutual increased 13 per 
cent to $826.6 million; net assets of 
Investors Stock Fund climbed 23 
per cent ‘o $130.0 million, and net 
assets of Investors Selective Fund 
inched up 1 per cent to $21.2 mil- 
lion. The new Investors Group 
Canadian Fund had net assets on 
June 30 of $28.5 million. 


Competition 


To illustrate his contention that 
“the degree of concentration in 
banking is so small as to insure 
vigorous competition across the na- 
tion,” John J. McCloy, chairman of 
The Chase Manhattan Bank, cited 
(in a statement submitted last 
month to the House Judiciary Com- 
mittee) the following example: 

“A customer of ours who manu- 
factures specialized equipment and 
has numerous plants in various 
parts of the United States has set 
up borrowing relationships with 18 
banks across the country. Five of 
these are in New York, six in Phila- 
delphia, two in Boston, and one 
each in Chicago, Pittsburgh, Los 
Angeles, St. Louis and Atlanta. This 
customer can borrow from any or 
all of these banks if he desires, and 
there is no doubt that he could call 
on a large number of others if he 
wanted to do so. 

“Needless to say, all of the 18 





JOHN J. McCLOY 


One manufacturer, 18 banks. 


banks provide the maximum service 
and the lowest rates that they feel 
can be provided under the circum- 
stances.” 


Growing 


The Denver National Bank plans 
to hike its capital stock by 100,000 
shares to 300,000 shares and its 
capital and surplus by $1.5 million 
to $8 million. The plan calls for 
declaration of a 25 per cent stock 
dividend and the sale of 50,000 ad- 
ditional shares at $30 a share. The 
new shares would be offered to 
stockholders on the basis of one 
new share for each four shares held. 


Comments President Henry A. 
Kugeler: “This planned increase is 
in keeping with the deposit and loan 
growth of the bank and with sound 
banking practice. It makes possible 
broader ownership of the bank, in- 
creased credit facilities to the busi- 
ness and industrial community, and 
helps us keep pace with the ex- 
panding economy of our region.” 


Funny Market 


Observes Halsey, Stuart & Co. in 


its current survey of the tax exempt 
bond market: 


“This is an odd year—meaning 
unusual—so far as the municipal 
bond market is concerned. We have 
the odd situation of a relatively 
steady price structure, a good (but 
reduced) supply of all kinds of is- 
sues, strong bids for new issues, 
and a steady wail about poor busi- 
ness. We have seen a steadily in- 
creasing float of undigested issues. 

“This is an odd year, pricewise. 
Generally, short-term bonds have 
been in great demand and have sold 
quickly, while 15-year and longer 
maturities required more sales ef- 
fort. In 1955, the longer bonds have 
been selling first and the so-called 
bank maturities have been on the 
bargain counter. The municipal 
bond man says, ‘It’s a funny mar- 
ket,’ meaning that his banks are 
not buying.” 


Arizona Team 


Directors of First National Bank 
of Arizona have authorized impor- 
tant changes in the bank’s top man- 
agement, effective September 1. 
Under the move, Hugh C. Gruwell, 
63, will step up from president to 
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THE DETROIT BANK 


Statement of Condition 
June 30, 1955 










e DIRECTORS e 
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WALKER L. CISLER 
President 
The Detroit Edison Co. 

















RESOURCES 










































CASH AND DUE FROM BANKS... . . . ......__..  $121,943,885 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT OBLIGATIONS . . . . . 337,844,696 CHARLES A. DEAN, Jr. 
STATE AND MUNICIPAL SECURITIES . ........ 76,104,110 President-Treasurer 
CORPORATE AND OTHER SECURITIES... .... .:. 6,211,006 Sane aaa, Sa. 
LOANS AND DISCOUNTS ifrets Gs ) 4 - Yoh, oo BST 
ReaL EstaTtE LOANS . . . . . . .._—.._:«:1110,146,253 226,779,390 JoszPa M. Dopar 
— Chairman of the Board 

FEDERAL RESERVE BANK STOCK ........... 847,500 
BANK PROPERTIES AND EQUIPMENT . . . . . . . . 5,048,883 Cuanuzs H. Hewrrt 
ACCRUED INTEREST AND PREPAID EXPENSE. .... . 3,724,244 Executive Vice-President 
CUSTOMERS LIABILITY ON LETTERS OF CREDIT. ... . 48,461 
IN fo rrcdee PA hs, 4 Ro tale A KEG id) ial S ag Tang 125,003 RALPH HUBBART 

TOTAL ; ; 5 , ; ; ; : ‘ y ) , $778 778,677, 178 Chairman of the Board 


Allied Products Corp. 









* 
JAMES McMILLAN 


President- Treasurer 
Boyer-Campbell Co. 





LIABILITIES 







DEMAND DEPOSITS: 














H. Gray Muzzy 
INDIVIDUALS, CORPORATIONS AND OTHERS... ._ _.._-—«—« $343,006,790 ere ike Makin 
I gs) gee tae gs a ae we 19,818,149 Federal-Mogul Corp. 


ee ee ee 22,469,871 
















































$385,294,810 RAYMOND T. PERRING 
co ra D President 
weee Emenee. tlt ltl tl lw ltl lw. RSS Harry L. PrERSON 
eer ae ee a ee es ee ee 1,933,937 Chaitman of the Board 
ACCRUED EXPENSES AND TAXES . . ...... . 2,728,674 ae 
LIABILITY ON LETTERS OF CREDIT . ...... . 48,461 
CLEVELAND THURBER 
ee ee ict Minti 
Se een ee Miller, Canfield, Paddock 
memes i kk lk et 8,969,087 en 
Gaemmat, Reeemves 2... ws lt lel 2,126,794 $ 39,345,881 — 
i ivy > ds ag Ay ke oo ok ce. a President 









W. M. Chace Co. 







United States Government Securities in the foregoing statement with a par value 
of $31,753,000 are pledged to secure public and other deposits where required by 
law, including deposits of the State of Michigan amounting to $5,295,627. 







C. Davip WIDMAN 
Director 
The Murray Corporation 
of America 
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42 Offices Throughout the City 
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the newly created post of chairman 
of the board. Succeeding him will 
be Mont E. McMillen, 54, widely 
known Southern California banker 
and civic leader. Mr. McMillen also 
becomes a director and chairman 
of both the executive and manage- 
ment committees. 


A further change in the bank’s 
setup will affect John H. Brahm, 50, 
executive vice-president. John 
Brahm will retain his present posi- 
tion and, in addition, will become 
co-ordinator of administration and 
operations, chairman of the finance 
committee, and vice chairman cf 
the executive and management 
committees. 


A veteran of 43 years in banking, 
Hugh Gruwell joined First National 
Bank of Arizona in 1945 as execu- 
tive vice-president. Two years later 
he became president. Mont McMil- 
len has been executive vice-presi- 
dent of First Western Bank & Trust 
Co. in charge of Pasadena opera- 
tions. First Western is a Trans- 
america subsidiary as is First Na- 
tional of Arizona. 


American Trust Co. 
Anglo California NB 
Bank of America 
Bank of New York 
Bankers Trust Co. 
Chase Manhattan Bank 
Chemical Corn Exchange 
Citizens NT & SB of LA 
Detroit Bank 
First NB of Boston 
& Old Colony Trust Co. 
First National City Bank 
& CB Farmers Trust Co. 
Guaranty Trust Co. 
Hanover Bank 
Irving Trust Co. 
Manufacturers Trust Co. 
Marine Midland Trust Co. 
J.P. Morgan & Co. 
New York Trust Co. 
Republic NB of Dallas 
Security-First NB of LA 


was $3.1 million, or 13 cents a share. 
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a—Transactions in securities during the first six months of 
this year yielded an additional $411,000, or 2 cents a share, 
after Federal taxes. The corresponding figure a year earlier 


Doing Well 


Half-year earnings reports show 
that the nation’s large banks have 
been doing very well indeed. For 
many banks this was the best first 
half ever. 


Net operating earnings of 20 re- 
porting banks (see table) averaged 
about 11 per cent higher than in 
the like 1954 period. Responsible for 
increased operating income were: 
© A greater volume of loans. On 
March 30, for example, loans of 
weekly reporting member banks in 
leading cities were up 6 per cent 
from a year earlier; on June 29, 
such loans were up 12 per cent. As 
loan demand picked up, security 
holdings were reduced, but total 
earnings assets continued to rise. 


© A higher average rate earned on 
securities, reflecting better yields 
and the general lengthening of ma- 
turities. Loan rates averaged a 
bit higher, too. 


© A larger volume of trust and for- 
eign business, which resulted in im- 
proved commission and fee income. 


FIRST HALF EARNINGS 


(Adjusted) 
Net Operating Earnings 

In Millions Per Share 

1955 1954 1955 1954 
$— $— $ — $— 

2.8 2.4 af 1.84 
35.0 34.6 1.46 1.44 
Le is 8.24 7.87 
9.0 8.2 2.24 2.04 
21.1 18.0 Ze 1.50 
8.3 7.6 1.92 Lar 
2.6 a5 345 3.02 
20.1 16.6 2.01 1.66 
is 10.6 2.30 2.13 
5.3 4.8 1.77 1.60 
49 4.3 98 85 
8.0 roe 3.16 2.84 
Ss io Lon 1.0% 
a eae 10.42 7.48 
2.8 2.7 2.34 2.23 
3.4 2.8 1.53 1.26 
vee 6.9 1.96 las 


1954 period. 


b—Net loss from sales of securities during the first six months 
of this year amounted to $695,000, or 7 cents a share, compared 
with a profit of $4.3 million, or 43 cents a share, in the like 


Irving Trust Co., for example, re- 
ports a 14 per cent increase in such 
income. 


Meanwhile, operating expenses 
continued to rise, partially offsetting 
higher gross incomes. Typical is the 
experience of Chemical Corn Ex- 
change Bank, which reports first 
half operating expenses up 12 per 
cent from a year earlier. 

In 1954, nets were swollen by 
large security profits. During the 
first six months of this year security 
profits were much smaller or non- 
existent. Take The Chase Manhat- 
tan Bank, which last year rang up 
security profits of $6.9 million in 
the first six months. For the cor- 
responding period this year Chase 
reports a profit on securities of 
$682,000. Guaranty Trust Co. re- 
ports a loss on security transactions 
of $289,000, compared with a profit 
in the like 1954 period of $8.4 mil- 
lion. 


As a result of sharply reduced 
security profits, total net earnings 
and profits of some banks fell 
slightly below year-earlier levels. 


Net Earnings and Profits 


In Millions Per Share 
1955 1954 1955 1954 
$ 38-4 22 $ 1.35 $1.01 

2.4 2.2 1.83 1.65 

a a a a 

Dat 24.9 1.81 2.08 

8.2 Fe. 1.91 1.74 

1.1 9 1.53 1.29 

6.0 5.6 243 1.98 

b b b b 

12.3 16.4 2.45 3.27 

3.0 “a 10.07 AS 

30 3.0 lao 1.33 

$.1 To SAF 1.91 
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STATEMENT OF CONDITION, JUNE 30, 1955 bil 
RESOURCES ms 
Cash and Due from Banks. ..... . . - #£$1,808,126,521 of 
U.S. Government Obligations . . . ... . 1,612,671,157 
State, Municipal and Other Securities . . . . . 577,610,042 the 
es - 6 ei - ee ke ee ee 133,444,436 
Sh) ae Re hee ae ee i ge 3,106,360,183 
Accrued Interest Receivable . . . . . - «© «» 18,242,167 me} 
Customers’ Acceptance Liability. . . . . . . 95,103,893 fri 
ae ae ar ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 57,388,430 
ee ee ae er ee ee ee ee 12,862,821 bai 
$7,421,809,650 Pe 
LIABILITIES $3 
i a a a a ae a ee a ee a ee ree | 
Foreign Funds Borrowed . «ss .« «© « « o« « 16,087,325 . 
rE <6 4 es Se te Oe a 23,653,485 
ae eae ae ie ay 38,733,514 
Acceptances Outstanding . . . $111,590,273 Tr 
Less: ln Portfolio . . « «© © « __ 10,947,813 100,642,460 de 
General Reserve for Securities . . . ... - 12,125,501 
Capital Funds: = 
Capital Stock . . . «. «. « $150,000,000 wi 
(12,000,000 Shares—$12.50 Par) 
I ic kay a es 300,000,000 fa 
Undivided Profits. . . . . _ 68,382,004 518,382,004 as 
= $7,42 1,809,650 
Ba 
United States Government and other securities carried at $560,475,543.54 were pledged of 
to secure public and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. Me 
Ne 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation H: 
e2 
Ar 
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Congress,in its rush to adjourn, is postponing final consideration of a 
spate of banking legislation until next year. 

Included in the postponed category are the various bank holding company and 
merger bills, the cumulative voting bill, the unlisted securities bill and the 
bill to permit commercial banks to underwrite revenue bonds. 


A new bank holding company bill was reported out late last month by the 
Senate Banking Committee. Known as the Robertson-Bricker-Bennett bill, it closely 
resembles the original Robertson draft except that it incorporates the definition 
of a holding company contained in the House-passed Spence bill. 

The Spence bill, of course, is pushed by the Independents, while the Fed and 
the Comptroller favor the less-stringent Robertson version. 


In other developments on Capitol Hill last month: 

*The House Judiciary Committee reported out the Celler bill to regulate bank 
mergers via the Clayton Act and the Justice Department--in spite of opposition 
from the Comptroller, FDIC and ABA. 

*The House Banking Committee OK'd the Senate-passed bill to permit national 
banks to make 20-year conventional real estate loans, but struck out the proposal 
to allow 18-month construction loans on industrial and commercial buildings. 

*A Senate Banking Subcommittee approved a bill to tighten SEC regulation of 
over-the-counter securities. The bill would not affect companies with less than 
$2 million in assets and all banks are specifically exempted. 

*The House Ways, and Means Committee approved the Keogh bill to encourage 
establishment of voluntary pension plans by individuals. It would provide a set 
of tax benefits similar to those now given employer-sponsored plans. 


The Government made a better budget showing in fiscal 1955 than expected. 
Treasury Secretary Humphrey and Budget Director Hughes report a fiscal year-end 
deficit of $4.2 billion--more than $300 million less than forecast in January. 

Expenditures of $64.5 billion were $1 billion higher than had been estimated, 
but receipts of $60.3 billion were $1.3 billion higher than estimated. 

Behind the larger-than-expected expenditures was an increase of $1.2 billion 
over the budget forecast in spending for the farm price support program. (Flexible 
farm props, enacted last year, did not become effective until fiscal 1956.) 

Even so, the Government spent $3.3 billion less than in fiscal 1954, and 
almost $10 billion less than in fiscal 1953. 


Four bankers have been named to the Advisory Committee of the Export-Import 
Bank. They are Edward M. Andel, vice president in charge of the foreign department 
of Bankers Trust Co.; Charles S. Dewey, formerly associated with The Chase 
Manhattan Bank and The Northern Trust Co.; Rudolph S. Hecht, a partner in the 
New Orleans investment firm bearing his name and one-time president of The 
Hibernia National Bank and the American Bankers Association; and Russell G. Smith, 
executive vice president in charge of international banking activities at Bank of 
America. The Ex-Im Bank has outstanding loan commitments of more than $2% billion. 


-30— 
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HERE IS THE MICRO-TWIN-—the spe 
tacular microfilming machine that has p It gir 
the penny back into business! It costs less t less t 
buy, less to use. It’s well within the reach of this s 


your bank—of every bank, large or small. §'" on 
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MICRO-TWIN FEATUR,, | 


Reta bith 


ENDORSES AUTOMATICALLY. 
4 the Micro-Twin with new automatic che@™2 

dorser gives you such clean, fast, easy, ae 
check endorsing during microfilming. No more p® a 
endorsements or total blanks. You always get af.aqy ' 
plete, distinct endorsement in the proper positiongo., yy 


seen 











REDUCES FILM COST. Each image SHOWS SHARP IMAGES. Yoi! 
& occupies just half the film width. Record one bright, clear, full-size image—even at 
side of each document, down one half of film, noon. To make facsimile prints, just pia 
up other half. Or record both sides of each document piece of sensitized paper in the viewer and proce 


simultaneously, side by side on full film width. print in a moment. You don’t even need a darkt 
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OR BANK MICROFILMING! 


The new Micro-Twin recorder-reader costs less 


than you'd expect to pay for a recorder alone! 


It gives you a combined recorder-and-reader for 
§ less than the usual price of a recorder alone. With 
B this superior Bell & Howell equipment, you can— 
in seconds—microfilm any bank record or docu- 


former filing space, is quick and easy to refer to. 


The Micro-Twin is available as table model, or 
with matching stand. For situations where you 


ment with a 37 to 1 reduction. For hard-to-read 
material, the Micro-Twin is also available with a 
24 to 1 camera lens. The film stores in 2% of your 


need separate equipment, we recommend the 
Model 205 Recorder. It’s the same equipment with 
Reader removed, providing extra working space. 


AT MEAN EXTRA SAVINGS IN 


att Eee 


TIME AND MONEY: 


ou ghe 


“ & Si 


INDEXES EASILY. The exclusive Index- 
ing Meter facilitates rapid location of desired 
items. The right dial indicates movement of 


FEEDS AUTOMATICALLY. The op- 
tional Acro-Feeder feeds checks, statements 
and any other important documents into the 
icro-Twin as rapidly as your operator can get them 
eady. Thus you get the maximum productive use from 
10M our Micro-Twin with the minimum of operator time. 


3 


film through camera. Left dial traces movement of 
film through viewer. To refer to microfilmed docu- 
ments, watch index dial of viewer for correct number. 


ac 


eT 


NEW PORTABLE READER 


There are times and places where separate readers may be needed. 
The new Model 206 Reader, built by Bell & Howell, weighs only 
16 pounds, projects 8-, 16- or 35-mm. film with same lens and film 
guide. Choice of interchangeable 37 to 1 or 24 to 1 lenses. Image 
can be completely rotated for convenient reading. 


Discover now how much your bank can save with this 
modern microfilm equipment. For a demonstration, call 
our nearest branch office. It’s listed in your phone book. 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


SOLD AND SERVICED BY 


Belle Howell Burroughs on 


MICROFILM EQUIPMENT 


“Burroughs” and ‘‘Micro-Twin” are trademarks 
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ECTING CHECKS AND DRAFTS 
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Special Saturday Operation y Reduced Credit Risks 
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Maximum Use of Air Transportation SU Nehge 
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Statement of Condition 
June 30, 1955 
RESOURCES = LIABILITIES 


Cash on Hand and in Banks $ 247,222,295.03 Deposits $1,358,009,894.33 

U. S. Government Obligations 417,432,656.35 Acceptances Outstanding 947,976.74 

State, County, and Municipal Bonds 68,322,402.65 Secseve fac Uleinseed Discouse 9,971,350.95 

Other Bonds and Securities 25,288,166.68 oa 2 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 2,400,000.00 Reserve : xi sue, Taxes, etc. 8,735,577.07 

Loans and Discounts 693,416,969.61 Other Liabilities 1,809,608.47 

Bank Premises and Equipment 12,662,145.18 Capital Funds: 

Other Real Estate 1.00 Capital Stock 27,812,500.00 

Customers’ Liability under Acceptances 938,989.98 Surpl 

Accrued Interest Receivable and — 32,187,500.00 
Other Assets 9,676,679.72 Undivided Profits 17,885,898.64 


Total Resources $1,477,360,306.20 Total Liabilities $1,477,360,306.20 


United States Government and other securities carried at $162,298,038.73 are pledged to secure U. S. Government 


Deposits, other public funds, trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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The Less BOOM, the Less BUST 


ee ee - oe did Sa ass 
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This author holds that banks and other lending institutions would do well to en- 
courage greater moderation in the use of credit in home purchase transactions. 


OT since the climactic boom- 
N bust days of 1929 has there 
been such keen interest in 
the future of our building industry 
as there is today. It is no secret that 
that industry has been made the 
spearhead of America’s economic 
resurgence. It has been credited 
with a hero’s role in reversing last 
year’s “mild recession,” and con- 
tinues to be a dominant influence in 
our presently teeming economy. But 
how long will this hero’s role en- 
dure? 


A part of the answer to that ques- 
tion will be found in the following 
paragraphs taken from an editorial 
which appeared in the February 
issue of BANKERS MONTHLY: 

“Although we entertain faint 
hope that we won’t have a boom 
and bust sequence sooner or later, 
the fact is that we, the people, have 
it in our power to defer its arrival 
for a further indefinite period. The 
record is clear that busts follow on 
the heels of booms, and that the 
depth of one is roughly the equiva- 
lent of the height of the other.... 

“Both optimism and pessimism 
can lead to error. History seems to 
have taught us that there is a time 
for each—that the time to start 
getting a little scared is when every- 
one else is whooping it up; and the 
time to start getting optimistic is 
when everyone else is scared. In a 
word, look out for too much una- 
nimity.” 

The policy decisions that are be- 
ing made from month to month 
within the building and related in- 


By GEORGE W. WARNECKE 
President, George W. Warnecke & Co., Inc. 


dustries have assumed a degree of 
significance in this particular regard 
that is perhaps too little understood 
and appreciated, even by those who 
are making them. But we derive 
some comfort from the fact that a 
notable section of the trade is con- 
cerned about the “boom and bust” 
characteristics of current develop- 
ments in the field of housing con- 
struction. 

For almost a decade now a run- 
away pace has been set by resi- 
dential construction. In each of the 
past six years more than 1,000,000 
housing starts have been made, 
while this year home building is 
speeding along at a record annual 
rate of 1,300,000 starts, upwards of 
twice the currently prevailing rate 


of family formation. It is this phe- 
nomenal level of activity that is 
giving banking and mortgage ex- 
perts reason for pause. Are we hav- 
ing a housing spree—a “boom with- 
in a boom’”—and is it getting out 
of control? 


The ‘‘Why”’ of Housing Boom 


There are, to be sure, many sound 
and basic reasons why the housing 
boom happened and why it has con- 
tinued so strongly. A pent-up post- 
war demand has been vastly 
augmented by an extraordinary in- 
crease in population. The total num- 
ber of people in the United States 
has been growing by about 2,500,000 
a year—three times the average an- 
nual rate of increase that prevailed 


Ina report entitled “The Building Boom: How Long?”, which 
was published in the July issue of BANKERS MONTHLY, John M. 
Miner and Bernard J. Taylor of the Research Section of the In- 
vestment Department of Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa., said, in substance, that the building industry 
comprised four almost equal parts—home, business, government 
and maintenance. There is cause for immediate concern, con- 
tinued the report, in only the home building segment of the 
industry as a whole, and even here the present high rate of 


construction is not regarded as alarming in view of the many 
factors contributing to a sustained demand. 


The author of the accompanying article sees it somewhat 
differently, and his views are presented as a further contribution 
to current thinking on the subject. His firm, with subsidiaries 
in nine key cities, services some $860,000,000 worth of mort- 
gages on all types of properties in all areas of the country, in 
addition to which it originates $170,000,000 worth of mortgage 
loans for some thirty major institutions every year. 
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HOUSING STARTS AND FINANCING APPLICATIONS 


In May, the number of nonfarm housing units started was 132,000, or 22 percent higher than a year earlier. 
On a seasonally adjusted basis, private starts were at-an annual rate of 1.3 million units. 


throughout the 1930’s and about 50 
per cent ‘higher than that of the 
1920’s. 

Although the marriage rate has 
decreased since 1947, following a 
sharp rise, individual family units 
have continued to increase in size, 
thereby adding to an already exist- 
ing need for more and larger homes. 


Migration a Factor 


The changes that have occurred 
in the relative size of the various age 
groups making up our population, 
and the considerable amount of 
migration that has taken place have 
also contributed to the demand for 
housing. Surveys reveal that the 
greatest growth in numbers is tak- 
ing place in the groups falling into 
the under-20 and the over-65 age 
categories. There has been a shift of 
8,000,000 people from our farms to 
urban areas since 1940, and, of 
course, the much analyzed exodus 
from our larger centers of popula- 
tion to outlying housing develop- 
ments. The migration of substantial 
numbers of people to certain parts 
of the country, notably the far 
western, the southwestern and south 


Atlantic states, has given rise to a 
strong upsurge of housing construc-+ 
tion in those areas. 


While population growth and 
anigration have whetted the coun- 
try’s appetite for more shelter, it 
has been the financial well-being 
of the citizenry that has fed the 
housing boom. Approximately 60 
per cent of all 1953 home purchases 
were made by those in the upper 
third income group. At the end of 
1954, individuals’ holdings of cur- 
rency, bank deposits and govern- 
ment securities were about equal to 
annual disposable income, as com- 
pared to a ratio of liquid assets to 
disposable income of about four- 
fifths in 1940. 


In the first quarter of 1955, per- 
sonal income rose to an annual rate 
of $290.5 billion, a new record, and 
$7.5 billion above the 1954 level. 

This, indeed, is a rosy picture. 
But there is a thorny side, and it is 
steadily growing more so. It centers 
in government guarantees of long- 
term loans calling for little or no 
down payment, of which veterans 
in growing numbers are availing 
themselves. These guarantees, 


originally designed to overcome an 
accumulated housing deficiency, 
have served admirably to galvanize 
a war-starved industry into heroic 
and concerted action, but it is now 
threatening to create an even 
greater problem than it has solved. 
For worse than a housing shortage 
is a burdensome oversupply of hous- 
ing, with its danger of repercussions 
in the construction industry that 
might ultimately drag down the 
whole economy. 


A Tenfold Debt Increase 

While personal income after taxes 
increased by about 1.4 per cent in 
1954, mortgage debt on one-to-four 
family homes rose nearly 14 per 
cent, or ten times as rapidly. Not 
since the depression years has the 
ratio of mortgage debt to personal 
income been so high. 

It is interesting to note in pass- 
ing that, whereas 37 per cent of the 
country’s housing starts were fi- 
nanced by  government-insured 
loans in the beginning of 1954, the 
proportion of starts thus financed 
had increased to over 60 per cent 
by November of that year. Even 
more significant is the fact that 
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Continental Illinois National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago 


LA SALLE, JACKSON, CLARK AND QUINCY STREETS 
LOCK BOX H, CHICAGO 90, ILLINOIS 






Statement of Condition 


JUNE 30, 1955 


RESOURCES 

Cash and Due from Banks............++- $ 557,095,701.31 
United States Government Obligations... 1,010,789,880.72 
Other Bonds and Securities.............+- 178,848,077.41 
Loans and Discounts. .......cccccscccccce 749,592,807.36 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank.......... ™ 6,000,000.00 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances..... 1,033,731.36 
Income Accrued but Not Collected...... 8,706,340.50 
Banking House. ..cccccccccdcseseceseses 7,950,000.00 

$2,520,016,538.66 

LIABILITIES 

TRIS. i o.n.n0o0ndsvacdictsbedevecascua $2,269,410,557.79 
EE a 5nd 066g hdenrendendectenin 1,033,731.36 
Dividend Payable, August 1, 1955....... 2,250,000.00 
Reserve for Taxes, Interest, and Expenses. 9,037,582.61 
Reserve for Contingencies............06+ 18,104,557.84 
Income Collected but Not Earned........ 1,132,406.46 
Capital Stock (2,250,000 shares. Par value $3315) + ++ e000 75,000,000.00 
eee a ie cintenseneds 125,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits..... pbasaketos icin nce 19,047,702.60 

$2,520,016,538.66 


United States Government obligations carried at $256,907,513.51 
are pledged to secure public and trust deposits and for other 
purposes as required or permitted by law 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 






mortgage debt on one-to-four fam- 
ily houses has increased since 1945 
from $19 billion to the current 
record peak of $75.6 billion. 


By late last year, 37 per cent of 
all loans guaranteed by the Veterans 
Administration were of the no- 
down-payment type. Mortgages ma- 
turing in more than 25 years, chiefly 
30-year loans, accounted for 20 per 
cent of all V.A. financing. 


Liberal Terms Inflationary 


These very liberal terms are si- 
multaneously giving rise to two dis- 
tinctly inflationary influences: (1) 
a vastly increased effective demand 
upon the limited supply of housing, 
which has increased home prices an 
estimated 10 to 15 per cent, and (2) 
a lessening of the restraint ordinar- 
ily imposed by prices that are out 
of line with the financial resources 
of the purchaser. When a family 
urgently in need of a home is able 
to buy a house with little or no 
outlay of cash, its cost becomes a 
secondary consideration. 


We are thus introducing into the 
housing phase of our economy a 
factor that can become a source of 
real difficulty in a time of economic 
reversal—the non-equity home 
owner. During the depression years 
of 1930-36, owners with little or no 
actual share in the ownership of 
their homes gave them up by the 
thousands, glutting the real estate 
market and causing home values 
to tumble to unprecedented depths. 
The owner of a substantial equity in 
his home, on the other hand, may 
be expected to go to great lengths 
to retain title to his property, and 
will thus prove to be a stabilizing 
factor in a period of economic 
adversity. 

Notwithstanding an anticipated 
continued liberal use of-easy credit 
terms, a decrease in private home 
sales is seen within the next two 
years. If this happens, and con- 


struction costs remain at their pres- 
ent high level, there will be a rela- 
tively quick build-up of housing 
inventory. There will inevitably 
follow a period of lagging sales at 
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Designed to provide factual information for businessmen 
this new booklet is now available on request. 

111 pages packed with carefully selected facts, graphs, 
maps, and illustrations, describe the Australian scene, 
the people, primary and manufacturing industry, power 
resources, trade, transport and communications, private 
and public finance, and the social pattern. 
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Overseas Department: 


394 COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE 
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Agents throughout the world. 
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lower prices, and the home building 
industry will be in the doldrums. 
We estimate that it will require 
three.to five years to absorb these 
“discount” homes. 


The building industry, along with 
its component and related trades, 
are basic and vital to our economy. 
Its widespread and far-flung impact 
extends into every section of our 
economy. So closely identified with 
it as to be, for all practical purposes, 
a part of it, are the manufacturers 
and handlers of building materials 
of every kind, appliances, furniture, 
and the multiplicity of other items 
that go into the construction and 
furnishing of a new home. 






A Vast Increase in Loans 


The importance of financing as a 
factor in home purchasing cannot 
be over-estimated. It has been 
credited with contributing more 
than any other single influence to 
the post-war housing boom. 


As a group, the lenders of funds 
going into home construction, have 
the biggest stake of all the interests 
involved in maintaining the stability 
of housing values. Our life insurance 
companies, for example, have 
nearly one-third of all their re- 
sources invested in mortgage loans. 
The nation’s 527 mutual savings 
banks raised their mortgage hold- 
ings by $166,000,000 in February, 
the biggest gain for that month 
since 1947. Banks, mortgage invest- 
ment firms, mutual savings banks 
and savings and loan associations 
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are constantly seeking new money 
to pour into the housing mortgage 
market. 

It is to be hoped that we have 
learned enough about the psycho- 
logical and economic factors in- 
volved to enable us to forestall the 
development of a housing boom that 
will end in a bust of really damag- 


ing proportions. If such a_ bust | 


should occur, it may well be that 
government ownership of vast num- 
bers of defaulting loans and fore- 
closed properties will serve to soften 
the blow, but it will still be a blow, 
particularly as far as the industries 
and trades directly affected are con- 
cerned. As matters stand, the fore- 
closure rate is steadily rising, and 
there is beginning to appear here 
and there some indication of an 
oversupply of housing, although it 
is admittedly small. 


Builders Optimistic 


The building industry, by its very 
nature, requires that its members be 
confirmed optimists, an attitude that 
is all too likely to cause their activi- 
ties to gather momentum, with the 
result that they will not only over- 
take the demand but far exceed it. 





Because that risk is presently at its | 
highest level, the current situation | 
calls for sober scrutiny into ways | 


and means of preventing a housing 


glut. And the responsibility for de- | 
vising such ways and means appears | 


to rest, for the most part, with the 
banks of the country, along with 
the other suppliers of housing credit. 


It might be well, for instance, for 


lenders in general to follow the ex- | 


ample of several leading life in- | 
surance executives in urging that | 
authority be given the Federal Re- | 


serve Board to fix, within certain 
prescribed limits, the terms upon 
which V.A. and F.H.A. mortgage 
loans may be made. While no 
specific suggestions for new mort- 
gage terms were made, the group 
generally agreed that a five per cent 
down payment and a 25-year limit 
on V.A. mortgages would serve to 


| 


hold new housing starts to a safe | 


level. This writer heartily concurs 


with the recommendation and has, | 
in fact, called for such limitations | 
many times in the past. The Federal | 


Reserve Board, because of its full 
grasp of conditions in the money 
market, would be in excellent posi- 
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TWO MEN HOLDING UP 
A HOLD-UP! 


The man on the right is the bank officer responsible for its 
e. ao cee tenth: 
protective program. The other man is one of American Surety’s 
Bank Protection Specialists. Together they’re analyzing and 
. . . © . . y . . r 5 
reducing the hazards that invite criminal activity from both 
within and without . ... thereby discouraging hold-ups and em- 
. an © © I *“Ie,* 
bezzlements by cutting down in advance the probabilities of 
their final success. 
Making your bank /ess vulnerable to such losses is our Protec- 
. a=) y . . 7 . . . . . 
tion Specialist’s business . . . his greatest pride is helping to 
minimize your bank losses! As a fully trained specialist he 
brings with him 70 years of experience plus up-to-the-minute 
© m . . I . I . . 
knowledge of the latest criminal techniques. Criminals change 
. © . . . . 1 8 
their ways with the times, which is one good reason why your 
plan that seemed adequate in previous years may not meet 
today’s conditions. 


Our agent* in your community will gladly arrange for one of 
our Bank Protection Specialists to survey your bank without 
cost or obligation and recommend improvements to bring your 
protective program up to date. Why not call today? 


*1{ you're not sure of his name—call or write our Agency 
& Production Department—we'li supply it promptly. 


TWO FREE AIDS—To Moke Your Bank Safer. 


e HOLD-UP CARDS — give brief, concise instructions to personnel 
on WHAT TO DO BEFORE, DURING AND AFTER A HOLD-UP. 


e “HOT MONEY” CARDS—fo use in lobby — discourage hold-ups 


by informing robbers that you keep identifiable money in your tellers’ cash. 


SAFEGUARDING BANKS FOR OVER 70 YEARS 


AMERICAN SURETY 


COMPANY 


100 Broadway * New York 5, N.Y. 


FIDELITY * SURETY * 


CASUALTY * INLAND MARINE 
HOMEOWNERS * ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY * AVIATION 
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Expenditures for total new construction in May, seasonally adjusted, were at a record annual rate of $42 


billion. 


tion to arbitrate questions involving 
interest rates and maturities in con- 
formity with prevailing conditions. 


Put Rules in Writing “ 


There is already some indication 
that long-term lenders are growing 
apprehensive over the high level 
of mortgage indebtedness on single 
family homes, and that they are 
showing signs of slackening off in 
their lending activities. This may 
mean different things to different 
lenders as far as its effect on policy 
decisions is concerned, but it should 
cause all of them to make a realistic 
appraisal of their mortgage servic- 
ing facilities. It is all too often the 
case that the lender’s mortgage 
service policies are committed to 
memory—a faulty practice at best. 
However good they may be, servic- 
ing rules cannot be relied upon to 
prevent losses in difficult times if 
they exist only in the minds of a 
few executives. 


Prime requisite of an effective 
mortgage servicing program is a 
written set of standard operating 
procedures carried out by a respon- 
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sible top management executive. 
Mortgage servicing today requires 
a working knowledge of law, finance 
and banking, and should thus be 
taken out of the hands of those 
whose training qualifies them only 
for bookkeeping and clerical duties. 
A good mortgage servicing program 
provides for periodic property in- 
spection, and checkups on tax pay- 
ments, insurance premium collec- 
tions, foreclosures, forced sales, 
rehabilitation and repairs, and the 
handling of trust funds. 


Should the present boom recede 
to any considerable extent, many of 
today’s “red flag” loans will emerge 
as financial headaches. Loans thus 
designated are those whose collecti- 
bility is more or less contingent 
upon continued boom conditions and 
inflated prices. They are made, or 
retained, on the theory that any 
undue risk involved is outweighed 
by the prospect that they will yield 
a good return at the same time that 
they are improving in quality. There 
is no assurance, however, that these 
loans will be able to “ride out” atop 
the boom curve the length of time 





During the first 5 months of this year the rate of private residential building remained fairly 
steady at a high level; private nonresidential building increased sharply in the same period. 


it will take to achieve the improve- 
ment needed. A much more intelli- 
gent procedure would be to adopt 
a policy of more selective under- 
writing. 


Check Local Conditions 


It is suggested in this connection 
that purchasers of loans in areas of 
the country other than their own 
would do well to acquaint them- 
selves as fully as possible with the 
housing needs of those areas, local 
building conditions, the amount of 
the various types of construction 
under way, the amount completed, 
the amount sold, the proportion of 
currently available housing that is 
represented by new starts, etc. In 
order to keep abreast of building 
trends in given areas, and to deter- 
mine at what point they will rise 
or decline, lenders should take in- 
tensive and comprehensive field 
surveys every six months. 

Lenders would also be well ad- 
vised to consider carefully the fu- 
ture of the building industry as a 
whole. While it is quite obvious 
from the foregoing that the market 
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The FIRST 


NATIONAL CITY BANK 


of New York 


Head Office: 55 Wall Street, New York 


73 Branches in Greater New York 


Statement of Condition as of June 30, 1955 
ASSETS 
Casu, Gop anp DvE From Banks : $1,629,936, 191 
_Unirep States GovERNMENT OBLIGATIONS. . . — 1,719,056,990 
OBLIGATIONS OF OTHER FEDERAL AGENCIES. 45,738,966 
STaTE AND MunicipaL SECURITIES. . ... . 553,358,984 
OTHER SECURITIES. 350. Se te a ; 127,201,545 
LOANS AND IMSCOUNTS. 4. 66 kw 2,641,050,349 
Rear Estate Loans AnD SECURITIES. . . . 32,923,095 
Customers’ LiaBitity FoR ACCEPTANCES . . 42,928,170 
Stock in FEDERAL Reserve BANK . . 15,000,000 
OwnersHiP OF INTERNATIONAL BANKING 
CORPORATION 4. .<..4 6 4 -« # % 7,000,000 
DARE PRBS Ck 6a bs 8 33,068,518 
ITEmMs In TRANSIT WITH BRANCHES. . * 304,043 
APOMBRCRASEIR 6s sk) ee ; 8,421,608 
MEE Sal pe ede salad Oe $6,855 ,988,459 
LIABILITIES 
SMPMMR CS 5 ks ah a ee ae : $6,174,785,823 
LiaBiLiry ON ACCEPTANCES AND ; 
RENO ealr So. Sa he gh et 7, A 72,008,716 
Less: Own ACCEPTANCES IN 
PORTMITIO ais ca s,s 27,623,018 44,385,698 
Due To Fore;cn Centrar Banks. ah ee 19,193,300 
(In Foreign Currencies) 
RESERVES FOR: 
UNEARNED Discount AND OTHER UNEARNED 
INURE 4. oP 8 GS tee te ee Oe 22,884,890 
Payments UnpER AGREEMENT OF MERGER 
Daven Manon 1; 1955" 4.65. 65045 ws 1,641,200 
InTEREST, TAXES, OTHER ACCRUED 
EXPENSES, ETC.. . . Re roat be bes 31,519,148 
DIVIDRMIY, 6 ee as 5,500,000 
RSAIMUAE eis, 9 2he 3) BS 
(70,000,000 Shares—$20 Par) 
SURPLUS... oi. 6s a 6 SOR RID 
Unpvivipes PROVITS:. 2. 20 «ss 56,078,400 556,078,400 


RMS Se as ee eng .. $6,855,988,459 


. 


. . $200,000,000 


Figures of Overseas Branches are as of June 25. 


$561,131 ,943 of United States Government Obligations and $20,712,000 of 
other assets are pledged to secure Public and Trust Deposits and for other 
purposes required or permitted by law. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Affiliate of The First National City Bank of New York for separate 
administration of trust functions 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 
Head Office: 22 William Street, New York 


Capital Funds $32,321,580 
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59 Branches Overseas 


DIRECTORS 


STANLEY C. ALLYN 
President, The National 
Cash Register Company 
GEORGE F. BAKER, JR. 
Trustee, George F. Baker Trust 
SOSTHENES BEHN 
Chairman, International Telephone 
and Telegraph Corporation 
PERCY CHUBB, 2nd 
Partner, Chubb & Son 
CLEVELAND E. DODGE 
Vice-President, Phelps Dodge 
Corporation 
R. GWIN FOLLIS 
Chairman of the Board, Standard Oil 
Company of California 
DE WITT A. FORWARD 
Senior Vice-President 
ROY H. GLOVER 
Chairman of the Board, 
The Anaconda Company 
JOSEPH P. GRACE, JR. 
President, W. R. Grace & Co. 
GEORGE A. GUERDAN 
Vice-President and Cashier 
HARRY C. HAGERTY 
Financial Vice-President, Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company 
AMORY HOUGHTON 
Chairman of the Board, Corning 
Glass Works 
KEITH S. McHUGH 
President, New York Telephone 
Company 
ROGER MILLIKEN 
President, Deering, Milliken & Co., 
Incorporated 
EDWARD S. MOORE, JR. 
Executive Vice-President, National 
Biscuit Company 
CHARLES G. MORTIMER 
President, General Foods Corporation 
ALEXANDER C. NAGLE 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 
CHARLES C. PARLIN 
Shearman & Sterling & Wright 
RICHARD S. PERKINS 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 
FREDERICK B. RENTSCHLER 
Chair man, United Aircraft 
Corporation 
JAMES S. ROCKEFELLER 
President 
HOWARD C. SHEPERD 
Chairman of the Board 
WILLIAM C. STOLK 
President, American Can Company 
REGINALD B. TAYLOR 
Williamsville, New York 
ROBERT WINTHROP 
Robert Winthrop & Co. 


SENIOR MANAGEMENT 


HOWARD C. SHEPERD 
Chairman of the Board 
ALEXANDER C. NAGLE 
Chairman of the Executive Committee 
JAMES S. ROCKEFELLER 
President 
RICHARD S. PERKINS 
Vice-Chairman of the Board 
DeWITT A. FORWARD 
Senior Vice-President 
GRANT KEEHN 
Executive Vice-President 
J. HOWARD LAER! 
Executive Vice-President 
GEORGE S. MOORE 
Executive Vice-President 
LEO N. SHAW 
Executive Vice-President and Manager 
Overseas Division 
ALAN H. TEMPLE 
Executive Vice-President 
GEORGE A. GUERDAN 
Vice-President and Cashier 
RALPH H. THOMSON 
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for housing is reaching the satura- 
tion point, industrial plant expan- 
sion shows promise of going forward 
at an exceptionally strong pace this 
year and next. About 22 per cent 
of this year’s industrial outlay for 
capital expenditures is committed 
to new plant construction. The 
chemical, petroleum, iron and steel 
industries will be among the heav- 
iest builders of replacement and 
added plant facilities. 
Office building and apartment 
house construction will provide 
good investment outlets in the 
months ahead. The situation exist- 
ing in each of the cities in which 
such investment is contemplated 
should nevertheless be carefully 
analyzed with a view to determin- 
ing whether or not there is a valid 
need for new structures of the type 
under consideration. If, as is the 
case in New York, Chicago and St. 
Louis, newly projected office space 
serves to fulfill the fresh demands 
brought about by the obsolescence 
of existing office facilities and the 
expansion of business, the needs of 









USEFUL. 


=| NEW YORK OFFICE: 
me 40 Wall Street 
ea I HAnover 2-5252 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY NOW. 


There are two cardinal sins in 
the economic world: one is giv- 
ing something for nothing, and 
the other is getting something 


for nothing; and the greater sin 
of these is getting something for 
nothing or trying to do so. 


—E. W. SCRIPPS 





this requirement will be fully met. 

It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that the needs of the moment, 
as reflected in the lack of vacancies 
and current construction activities, 
are not to be taken as infallible in- 
dications of indefinitely sustained 
values. Notwithstanding a decided 
area-wide preference for private 
dwellings, a housing shortage will, 
on occasion, be met in:large part 
by the construction of apartments. 
A somewhat urgent need may com- 
bine with the relatively greater 
speed of apartment construction to 
cause everyone concerned to give 
preference to that type of housing. 
Ease of financing may be a factor; 
and it may well be that the novelty 
of residing in an apartment will 


RE: BOOKLET ON TAX-EXEMPT BONDS. 


IF YOU OR YOUR CUSTOMERS HAVE INCOME TAX 
PROBLEMS, YOU WILL FIND OUR NEW BOOKLET 
ON TAX-EXEMPT BONDS. INTERESTING AND 


RIPP & CO., INC. 
-SAX-EXEMPT BONDS 






have its momentary attractions for 
the families in question. But lenders 
should reckon with the probability 
that when private home construc- 
tion catches up with the local de- 
mand these people will return to 
their accustomed mode of existence. 

Finally, there is the overriding 
question of attitude—of whether 
our outlook concerning the coun- 
try’s economic conditions should be 
optimistic or otherwise; and to that 
there can be only one answer. Never 
in our country’s history has our 
economy’ been so strong, and never 
has our economic strength been so 
necessary to our national security. 
There is, in short, every justification 
and an urgent need for confidence 
in our future, and it is no part of 
this writer’s purpose to give rise to 
a feeling of pessimism. 

But pessimism and prudence are 
two very different things; and there 
is no greater threat to our individual 
and collective well-being than that 
we'll sooner or later take a falsely 
optimistic view where a sound ap- 
praisal of facts and indices point to 
other conclusions. 


WASHINGTON OFFICE: 
805 15th Street, N. W. 
District 7-6403 
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Chances of a significant bond recovery in the months just ahead are slim. 

The Fed--wary of the soaring demand for credit--is virtually certain to keep 
interest rates on the firm side. Free bank reserves will be held at a modest 
level through open market operations and, probably, a higher discount rate. At 
last report, free reserves of member banks amounted to $202 million, compared 
with $604 million a year earlier. 


Surplus long-term money, meanwhile, has been sopped up by the Treasury 3s. 
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Latest evidence of the trend toward higher rates is seen in last month's 
hike in the rate banks charge on loans to brokers and dealers (from 3% to 3%%). 
A boost in the prime rate seems imminent, too. 





Higher interest rates in the future probably have been discounted to some 
extent, at least, by the sharp drop in Government securities last month. 

By month end, most issues were at new 1955 lows. The 2%s of Nov. 15, 1961, 
for example, were selling to yield 2.88%, which represents a decline in price of 
nearly three points from its high this year. And, for the first time, the new 
3s were trading below par. 





Expect the Treasury's deftly-managed (see page 3) cash financing last month 
to become something of a pattern for future trips to the market. 

Subscriptions for the additional $750 million 3s added up to $1.7 billion, 
of which $749 million came from savings-type investors for whom the offering was 
specially designed. Pension funds, insurance companies etc. were 1) permitted 
to pay for their bonds in installments up to Oct. 3, and 2) given a preferred 
allotment of 65%, while all other subscribers were allotted 30%. 

The reopened 3s also proved attractive to some commercial banks with large 
Savings deposits. 











Total subscriptions of $10.6 billion for the new 1 7/8s resulted in an 
allotment of only 19%. Commercial banks were allotted about $1 billion, with 
another $1.2 billion going to non-bank sources on original issue. 

Because many corporate treasurers got fewer certificates than they expected, 
the 1 7/8s have been trading at a small premium. 





Attrition on the Treasury's exchange offer for the $8.5 billion 1 1/8s 
due this month was less than $150 million. Of the $2.7 billion maturing 
certificates held by corporations and commercial banks (the Fed held the rest), 
$1.5 billion were exchanged for the new 2% tax certificates, and $1.1 billion for 
the 2% notes maturing August 15, 1956. 

Now that the refunding and the cash borrowing have been completed, the 
Treasury presumably can stay out of the market until October. 
















Interest in municipals has been sharply curtailed by the weakness in 
Governments. This was apparent near month end from the so-so reception accorded 
$25 million Chicago various purpose bonds and a like amount of Los Angeles 
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school district obligations. Earlier, the market had received a temporary lift 
from postponement of the NYS Thruways and quick sale of the Housings. 
Shorter maturities continue especially sticky, reflecting the current meager 


buying interest of commercial banks. 


Calendar of tax-exempt offers definitely scheduled for August is light, but 


one or more of the outsize toll issues might be added (possibilities: $100 million 


Connecticut Expressways, $137 million Texas 'Pikes). 


their original offering price. 


Lone utility bond brought to market last month--$30 million Illinois Bell 
Tel. firsts priced to yield 3.17%--moved slowly until price restrictions were 
lifted. In secondary trading these top-quality liens have been selling well below 


Topping the corporate new issue calendar for August are $67 million Pacific 








Equity financing continues to grow in relative importance. 


Tel. & Tel. debentures and $19.5 million St. Louis-San Francisco Ry. bonds. 





In the first 
five months of 1955 stock flotations raised $1.1 billion, compared with $480 


million in the like period last year. Corporate bonds publicly offered raised 

$2.8 billion, against $2.4 billion a year earlier. 
Leading corporations tapping the equity market at this writing are Western 

Union,Goodyear Tire & Rubber, Consumers Power and Union Bank & Trust of LA. 


Industrial stocks scored another advance iast month, though some nervous 


selling was apparent near month end. The rise seemed to be based on 1) record 
2nd quarter earnings and 2) a generally favorable reaction to the Geneva talks. 


Rails, however, continued to lag and worry technicians. 


Utilities were 


active and higher as some investors switched from the more volatile industrials. 
A moderate amount of switching into the Treasury 3s also was reported. 
Market outlook seems particularly favorable for oils and high-grade rails. 


Latest 
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Bank stocks, like utilities, would benefit from wide-spread defensive switching. 


Month 


Earlier 


5.4 
2.6 
1.2 
7.8 
9.0 
2.5 
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2.89 
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5.51 
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5359.1 
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Year 
Earlier 


$21.6 
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NEW BOOKS, ANALYSES 


THE BATTLE FOR INVESTMENT SURVIV- 
By G. M. Loeb. 242 pages. Hurry 
House Publishers, 11th Floor—61 
Broadway, New York 6. $2.95.— 
New revised edition of a long-time 
best seller in the investment field. 


WORCESTER BANKBOOK. By Mil- 
dred McClary Tymeson. 127 pages. 
—Story of the Worcester (Mass.) 
County Trust Co. and the area it 
serves. 






LIFE INSURANCE STOCKS. The First 
Boston Corp., any office.—Compara- 
tive data on 11 life insurance com- 
panies. 


SERVICE CHARGE MANUAL FOR 
SMALLER BANKS. Country Bank 
Operations Commission, American 
Bankers Association.—Information 
and data that will enable bank 
management to evaluate the sound- 
ness of its overall service charge 
program. 


AGRICULTURAL CREDIT AND RELATED 
DATA 1955. Agricultural Commis- 
sion of the American Bankers As- 
sociation.—Statistics on the financial 
condition of agriculture. 


ELECTRIC UTILITY & NATURAL GAS 
STOCKS. Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & 
Co., 42 Wall St., New York 5.—Data 
on 100 electric utilities and 37 
natural gas companies. 


TAX-EXEMPT BOND MARKET. Halsey, 
Stuart & Co., Inc., any office.—Mid- 
year survey. 


INVESTMENT COMPANIES. Arthur 
Wiesenberger & Co., 61 Broadway, 
New York 6. 400 pages. $20.—Port- 
folio holdings, earnings and per- 
formance data on 117 mutual funds 
and more than 50 closed-end in- 
vestment companies. 


PETROLEUM INDUSTRY. By Frederick 
G. Coqueron, Petroleum Analyst, 
The Chase Manhattan Bank, any of- 
fice.—Annual financial analysis, in- 
cluding data on the combined 
activities of 35 leading U.S. oil com- 
panies. 


CHEMICALS IN THE TEXAS GULF 
COAST. Texas National Bank of 
Houston.—Manufacturers of chemi- 
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cals, 
an industrial look at Houston. 


chemicals manufactured and 


THE CASE FOR BANK STOCKS. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co., any office.— 


Annual analysis, including data on 
37 large banks. 


CANADA. The First National City 
Bank of New York, any office.— 
Report on business and trade. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST INDUSTRIES. 
Seattle-First National Bank, any of- 





























































The One-eyed 


fice—Annual review with statistical 
supplement. 


CANADIAN TRADE INDEX 1955. 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, 67 Yonge St., Toronto 1, On- 
tario. 1119 pages. $7.50—An all- 
embracing directory of Canadian 
industrial production. Lists more 
than 10,000 manufacturing firms and 
their products. Contains special ex- 
port section. 
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Dee She always grazed near the ocean so she 
could keep her good eye toward the land for any 
sign of danger. But one day some sailors rowing 
by proved with a single bow-shot that danger 


comes from the direction you least expect it. 


Which is something that any number of 
investors already know. Even with both eyes open, 
these experienced people realize they can still 
have a blind spot when it comes to their 

own stocks, their own portfolios. 


That’s why we think so many of them 

write to our Research Department once or 

twice a year, ask for an unbiased and up-to-date 
analysis of their investments—and get it. 


There’s no charge for such a review either. 
It’s yours for the asking, customer or not, 


if you just write to— 


Watter A. ScHoii, Department B-32 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 107 Cities 








Toward 
Better 
Auditing 
Standards 


AF SOON. -F: 


BANKE 


The precise scope and nature of the opinions contained in auditors’ reports re- 
garding the authenticity of borrowers’ statements, have a vital bearing on the 
extent to which they may be relied upon as a basis for the extension of credit. 


HEN YOUR BANK receives an 

W acuntication for a business 
loan, how much attention 

is paid to the auditor’s report? Is it 
really read, with careful attention 
to the degree of responsibility as- 


sumed by the accountant? 


To illustrate, a sizable loan was 
granted by a certain bank in spite 
of an unfavorable audit report. The 
loan officer had looked over the 
financial statements and, noting that 
they were bound with a report from 
a reputable firm of certified public 
accountants, assumed that they 
were all right. He recommended the 
loan and it was granted. Yet the 
audit report, if it had been read, 
would have given the bank clear 
warning that the borrower’s finan- 
cial statements should not be relied 
upon. 

Could this happen in your bank? 
In other words, do you look at more 
than the signature on the auditor’s 
report? 

Smaller loans are frequently 
made, of course, without an audited 
statement. Generally speaking, 
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By CARMAN G. BLOUGH, CPA 


Director of Research, American Institute of Accountants 


however, the banker is wise to fol- 
low this injunction contained in the 
Robert Morris Associates pamphlet, 
Financial Statements for Bank 
“Credit Purposes: 

“The practice of employing an in- 
dependent certified public account- 
ant to examine and report upon the 
financial statements has grown very 
substantially over the past twenty- 
five years, and is today a customary 
requirement in connection with a 
loan application.” 

An unaudited statement gives the 


banker no assurance beyond his 
trust in the borrower. It is in the 
same class with remarks made dur- 
ing a credit interview. The in- 
gredient which is needed to add 
reliability to the statement is the 
professional opinion of an inde- 
pendent certified public accountant. 


The banker who accepts un- 
audited financial statements in order 
to spare expense for the borrower 
(except in the case of relatively 
small loans) is not acting in the best 
interests of the borrower or the de- 


Mr. Blough, director of research of the American Institute of 
Accountants since 1944, was the first Chief Accountant of the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. During the Second World 
War, he served as director of the procurement policy division of 
the War Production Board and represented the WPB on the 
Price Adjustment and the Contract Termination Boards. 


A member of the American Institute since 1929, he has 
served on many of its important committees, including the com- 
mittee on accounting procedure. For his achievements in the 
accounting profession, he was honored with an Institute dis- 
tinguished service award in 1953, and was named to the Ohio 
State University Accounting Hall of Fame in the spring of 1954. 
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Golden harvest 
on 


seeee CAPITAL CREDIT 


@ We think of farm equipment credit 
today as capital credit. Certainly it is not 
consumer credit, for the loans are 
liquidated by the earnings and productivity 
of the machines themselves. 


Yes, these modern machines are 

capital equipment on the farm in the 
same way that machine tools are 

capital equipment for the manufacturer. 


We suggest that you keep in touch with 
the IH dealer in your community. He is 

a business leader; his sales of IH farm 
machines can be the source of new business 
in the form of sound capital credit. 


This is International Harvester’s famous 2 ME Corn 
Picker. It picks 25 acres of corn a day, does the work 
of 25 men husking by hand! Cuts costs,saves money. 
Pays for itself in use. 
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positors. The cost of a proper audit 
is one of the borrower’s necessary 
business expenses, as it provides an 
essential part of the information 
required for management purposes 
as well as protection for the bank. 


Three-Way Conference 


Many difficulties can be avoided 
by arranging a conference with the 
prospective borrower and his ac- 
countant prior to the audit. A grow- 
‘ing number of bankers are using 
such conferences to develop a 
mutually satisfactory understanding 
among all the parties. 

The discussion should make clear 
the information required, the form 
of report which would be accept- 
able, and the scope of the audit. The 
banker should indicate at this time 
whether a balance sheet and state- 
ments of income and earned surplus, 
accompanied by a short-form re- 
port, will be sufficient, or whether a 
report containing more detailed 
comments on the operations of the 
company, with various supplemen- 
tary schedules, will be required. 
He should also state whether he 
wishes the audit to be unrestricted, 
recognizing that any restrictions 
which are material will prevent the 
CPA from rendering an unqualified 
opinion. 

After these points have been 
covered, the prospective borrower 
will be aware of the need for the 
various auditing procedures in- 
volved. If he then authorizes an 
audit of the required scope, the 
CPA will usually be enabled to pre- 
pare a report providing the informa- 
tion asked by the bank in the de- 
sired form. 


Types of Audit Reports 


Whether the report is of the long- 
or short-form variety, it should con- 
tain a “scope” paragraph and an 
“opinion” paragraph (or a single 
paragraph including both). Most re- 
ports follow the language recom- 
mended by the committee on 
auditing procedure of the American 
Institute of Accountants. Depar- 
tures from the customary wording 
should alert the reader to watch for 
exceptions and reservations. 

The scope paragraph ordinarily 
states that the examination was 
made “in accordance with generally 
accepted auditing standards, and ac- 
cordingly included such tests of the 
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accounting records and such other 
auditing procedures as we con- 
sidered necessary in the circum- 
stances.” 

Some reports include a descrip- 
tion of the procedures followed in 
the audit, particularly when such 
a description has been requested. 
This does not, however, indicate 
any greater thoroughness than the 
wording quoted above. The reader 
of the report is entitled to assume 
from the phrase “in accordance with 
generally accepted auditing stand- 
ards” that all necessary procedures 
have been followed, including the 
confirmation of receivables and ob- 
servation of inventory count, unless 
specifically indicated to the con- 
trary. 

It is sometimes stated in the re- 
port that a detailed audit was not 
made of transactions, although in 
most reports this is merely assumed. 
Audits are necessarily based on 
sampling and testing, as the verifi- 
cation of each individual transaction 
would involve prohibitive auditing 
costs. . 

The opinion paragraph is the 
most important part of the report. 
The CPA should give or withhold 
his opinion on any financial state- 
ments with which his name is as- 
sociated in one of five ways: 


1. Unqualified opinion. The CPA 
states that in his opinion the finan- 
cial statements “present fairly the 
financial position of the company 
and the results of its operations” for 
the period indicated. Certain quali- 
fying statements may be made in 


describing the audit (for example, 
that it was not possible to confirm 
receivables from the government 
but that the auditor satisfied him- 
self by other methods) without 
necessarily qualifying the opinion. 


2. Qualified opinion. The auditor’s 
opinion is qualified by a statement 
that the financial position and re- 
sults of operations are presented 
fairly except for certain specified 
items. He should indicate, to the 
extent practicable, the effect of the 
exceptions on the financial state- 
ments. 

The exceptions may refer to: 


a. Omission of normal auditing 
procedures. Certain proce- 
dures that are normally 
followed have been omitted 
because of restrictions im- 
posed by the client, or be- 
cause they were impractical. 
Accordingly the auditor has 
reservations as to certain 
items. If the omissions are 
Significant, the CPA will 
probably find it necessary to 
withhold even a qualified 
opinion. 


b. Disagreement with certain ac- 
counting practices. The com- 
pany insists on certain 
practices which the CPA 

_ cannot describe as being “in 

conformity with generally 
accepted accounting prin- 
ciples.” An opinion qualified 
for this reason is usually 
specific and shows the ef- 
fect of the difference of 
opinion. 


c. Uncertainty about contingent 
liabilities. It may be impos- 
sible, for example, to deter- 
mine currently the amount 
of tax that will be arrived 
at after settlement of a dis- 
pute with the government. 
A qualified opinion may be 
inevitable in such cases. 


d. Inconsistency in the applica- 
tion of accounting principles 
from year to year. If such 
inconsistency results from a 
change in accounting 
methods that is approved by 
the CPA and the effect of the 
change is explained, this 
qualification need cause no 
apprehension, but the effect 
of the change should be con- 
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sidered in analyzing the 
statements. 


3. Disagreement with statements 
presented. In rare cases the CPA will 
express an opinion that the financial 
statements do not fairly present the 
client’s financial position and re- 
sults of operations. This clearly calls 
for investigation by the bank. It is 
a notice that the CPA believes the 
statements to be unfairly presented 
in some particulars. 


4. Explicit disclaimer of opinion. 
The CPA states that he is unable 
to express an opinion as to the 
over-all representations in the fi- 
nancial statements, and he gives 
his reasons. This may be due to 
limitations on the scope of the audit 
or departures from generally ac- 
cepted accounting principles—in 
any case, the banker will want to 
know why no opinion was ex- 
pressed. 


5. Warning note on unaudited 
statements. When there is no audit 
report, but financial statements ap- 
pear on the CPA’s stationery,. he 
should include a specific notation 
such as “prepared from the books 
without audit.” 


When it is stated in the report 
that “our examination was made in 
accordance with generally accepted 
auditing standards .. .” the ref- 
erence includes, among other 
standards, two important pro- 
nouncements adopted by vote of the 
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membership of the American In- 
stitute of Accountants: 

Extensions of Auditing Proce- 
dures were approved in 1939 to re- 
quire observation of inventories 
and confirmation of receivables 
where either of these represents a 
significant proportion of the cur- 
rent assets or of the total assets of 
a concern. Failure to apply these 
procedures, where they are prac- 
tical and reasonable, ordinarily pre- 
vents the expression of an over-all 
opinion. Whenever they are omitted, 
even if the CPA has satisfied himself 
by other methods, this fact should 
be pointed out in the audit report. 

Statement 23 in the series of 
Statements on Auditing Procedure 
was approved in 1949. It requires 


the CPA explicitly to disclaim an 
opinion on the over-all fairness of 
financial statements whenever the 
scope of his examination has been 
so limited, or his exceptions would 
be so extensive, that he is not in a 
position to express such an opinion. 


How Good Are Audit Reports? 

In order to test the degree of 
compliance with generally accepted 
auditing standards the American 
Institute of Accountants conducted 
a survey from 1952 to 1954 with the 
cooperation of thirty state societies 
of CPAs, numerous representatives 
of the Robert Morris Associates and 
approximately 300 banks. The sur- 
vey covered 7,134 audit reports 
which had been submitted to these 
banks for credit purposes. 

' Banks participating in the survey 
were asked to complete a question- 
naire providing information about 
each audit report and indicating 
whether the accountant who pre- 
pared the report was a CPA and a 
member of the Institute. 

The results of the survey were 
both encouraging and disturbing. 


For example, the most obvious 


example of noncompliance with 
Statement 23 would be an audit 
report which neither expressed an 
opinion nor explicitly disclaimed 
one. This happened in the case of 
only one-fifth of the reports in the 
sample. 

Compliance in four out of five re- 
ports was regarded as encouraging 
because Statement 23 was adopted 
only five years before and, due to 
the realization that it would take 
time to gain general acceptance, it 


A survey covering 7,134 audit reports submitted to 300 banks 
revealed the following information: 


With reference to confirmation of receivables: 
Confirmation specifically indicated 
No statement as to confirmation 
Not confirmed, but satisfied by other procedures 


Others not confirmed 


With reference to observation of inventory count: 
Observation specifically indicated 
No statement as to observation 
Not observed, but satisfied by other procedures 


Others not observed 


*An unqualified opinion by the auditor should mean that receivables were confirmed and 
the inventory count observed. When the report is made in the conventional language recom- 
mended by the American Institute of Accountants, most auditors do not consider it necessary 
to describe audit procedures which have been followed. 
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has not yet been made a part of the 
rules of professional conduct for 
Institute members. 

In announcing the results of the 
survey the committee on auditing 
procedure commented that they are 
“especially gratifying in this respect 
because in addition to Institute 
members they include non-member 
CPAs (18%), and  non-CPAs 
(9%).” 

Reports which neither expressed 
nor disclaimed an opinion were con- 
siderably less frequent among those 
prepared by members of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Accountants than 
among those prepared by non- 
members and non-CPAs. 




































































Receivables and Inventories 


In many cases, however, the sur- 
vey indicated that the auditor had 
not observed the inventory count 
or had not confirmed receivables. 
Of course, the CPA can only do as 
much as his client authorizes. He 
should not be blamed for the fact 
that his client restricts the scope of 
the audit; but he is required to 
state in his report that the inven- 
tory count was not observed or that 
receivables were not confirmed, if 
such is the case. The omission of 
these procedures, when inventories 
and receivables are material, gen- 
erally precludes the expression of 
an over-all opinion. 

The committee observed that “the 
number of cases in which the audi- 
tor reported that he had satisfied 
himself by other means, instead of 
actually -observing inventory or 
confirming receivables, appears to 
be unduly high.” (See table) 
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Whose Responsibility for Improvement? 


The accounting profession recog- 
nizes its responsibility for bringing 
about fuller compliance with gen- 
erally accepted auditing standards. 
However, it is important to realize 
that the scope of the audit is not 
determined by the accountant. He 
is limited by the terms of his en- 
gagement. If the audit is unduly 
restricted, the CPA discharges his 
responsibility when he points this 
out in his report by appropriate 
qualification or disclaimer. 

The banker, however, has greater 
opportunity to encourage unre- 
stricted audit engagements. The 
survey indicated that financial 
(Continued on page 47) 
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advertisement 


appeors 


The local Home Insurance agent sells 
property protection. The property so 
protected very often figures importantly 
in banking transactions between his 
insurance client and your bank. 


in color in 
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Better Homes and Gardens 





ames 1) 
If the property is covered by The Home 
Insurance Company, rest assured it’s 
the very best insurance available. 
It is to the interest of both bank and 
borrower to specify Home. Your local 
agent will be glad to cooperate. 


American Home—Sept 
COM nT atte vIT 
Town Journal—Aug 

__ Business Week—Aug. 13 
Newsweek—Aug 8 


Tite C0 






To suit your needs. You can photograph the 
fronts and backs of documents simultaneously 
side by side on 16mm film; or photograph the 
fronts down one side, then up the other... 
or across the full width of the film. A specially 
designed spacing control prevents film waste 
.-. gives you maximum number of images per 
foot with automatic or hand feeding. Glass 
document guides assure sharper pictures. 


Eliminates a separate job of endorsing or 
cancelling your checks. The Reliant does it 
automatically in the microfilming run, The 
time saved quickly pays for the high-precision 
endorser unit and endorsing or cancelling 
dies, optional at slight extra cost. This unit 
conforms with the Reliant’s trim, all-metal 
design . . . becomes an integral part of the 
machine when attached. 
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having 3 microfilmers’ 





and the sensational new Recordak Reliant 
is surprisingly low priced .. . only $1800 





Like having 3 microfilmers instead 
of 1 because you'll be able to photo- 
graph your records at any one of three 
reductions... 40 to 1. highest i in 16mm 
automatic microfilmers; 32 to 1; and 
24 to 1. Thus, you can always get the 
right picture size for the job at hand. 
Takes only a minute to switch lens kits 
for desired reduction. (One lens kit is 
included in Reliant... other two are 
low-cost accessories.) 





Eye-level stacking. No stooping or 
reaching by your rEg sees 
the documents pouring out... neatly 
stacked in sequence. Receiving tray can 
be adjusted immediately for varying 
sizes. All controls are at her finger tips 

. Item counter and film-footage indi- 
cator can be checked at a glance. All of 
these features—plus many, many more 
—in the surprisingly low-cost Reliant. 
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Stops double feeding. The Reliant’s 
revolutionary high-speed automatic 
feeder sets new standards for accuracy 

. . all but ends possibility of missed 
pictures. If two documents are stuck 
together, they’re halted in feeder. More 
than 400 checks ... up to 140 letters can 
be photographed per minute. Slightly 
oversized documents (over 11 in. wide) 


can be photographed without a wrinkle 
or tear. 


Here’s extra protection. Two rolls of 
film can be exposed simultaneously at 
all three reduction ratios; and with all 
three microfilming methods. This is an 
important advantage when extra films 
are needed for off-the-premises or vault 
storage. Or when home office as well as 
branch office must have copies. Some- 
thing else—the Reliant accommodates 
200-ft. rolls of film, which cuts your 
film-loading operations in half. 


Prices subject to change without notice 


Frere COUPON FOR FREE BOOKLET————————-— 


New, illustrated booklet gives you the full story 

on every plus feature—what’s inside as well as out. 
Facts you should know so that you can compare 
and get the most for your microfilming dollar year 


after year. 


SRECORDPK | 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


its application to banking systems 


**Recordak’’ is a 
trade-mark 
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RECORDAK CORPORATION (Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y 
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5th of a Series on Foreign Banking 


REPORT FROM DOWN UNDER 


~ The Australian banking system reflects the needs of a rapidly 
developing country, Following is a picture of that system today. 


ing feature of Australian bank- 

ing is the vast number of 
branches operated by the seven 
major trading (commercial) banks 
and the government-owned Com- 
monwealth Trading Bank. 

The Bank of New South Wales, 
for example, maintains 900 
branches and agencies throughout 
Australia, New Zealand, Fiji, Papua 
and New Guinea. Australia and 
New Zealand Bank Ltd. has more 
than 800 branches and agencies. 
The Commonwealth Trading Bank, 
which directly competes with the 
privately-owned banks, operates 
455 branches. 

Though all the major banks 
maintain offices in London, they 
have no foreign branches. Instead, 
they rely on an extensive reciprocal 
agency system with the established 
banks in other countries. 

In addition to the seven majors, 
several small institutions, some of 
them state-owned, conduct banking 
business in local or sectional 
(mainly agricultural) spheres. 

The trading banks do not cater 
to savings accounts. This service is 
provided by a number of specialized 
savings banks, largest of which is 
the government-owned Common- 
wealth Savings Bank. 

In a population of slightly over 
nine million there were 6,756,000 
operative savings accounts with an 
average balance just short of $333. 
Interest is allowed on minimum 
monthly balances at a rate of 2% 
per cent of the first $1,110, but for 
larger deposits the rate is lower 
to encourage subscription to gov- 
ernment bonds. Withdrawals from 
the savings banks are made only in 
cash or, for large amounts, by bank 
check. 

The trading banks operate under 
a tight system of control established 
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THIS IS AUSTRALIA 


Australia is comparable to the United States in area, New 
York City in population and Canada in economic development. 


Australia is rich—and getting richer, fast: 


Though agriculture (mainly wool, wheat and meat produc- 
tion) has been the traditional backbone of the Australian econ- 
omy, manufacturing becomes more and more important. Already, 


manufacturing accounts for more than half the total value of all 
production. 


New investment is pouring into oil refineries, steel mills (a 
monopoly controlled by Broken Hill Pty. Ltd.), automotive plants 
and countless other industries. Other capital is going into prom- 
ising oil and uranium exploration. 


A far-sighted government (which, incidentally, is one of the 
most stable in the world) has actively encouraged foreign capital. 
As a result, such familiar firms as General Motors, Standard- 
Vacuum Oil and International Harvester have played major roles 
in Australia’s industrial upsurge. It’s estimated that U.S. com- 
panies have an investment in the Commonwealth of $1 billion. 
More than four-fifths of this investment has gone in since the war. 


Through such seaports as Sydney and Melbourne move ex- 
ports of food and wool, imports of machinery, manufactured 


goods and oil. Best customer: Britain; largest supplier: United 
States. 
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Australian News Bureau 


COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA, SYDNEY 
The Centra! bank; also, a complete banking service for the public. 


by the Banking Act 1945-53 and 
Commonwealth Bank Act 1945-53. 
This virtually perpetuated the war- 
time system of banking control in 
the hands of the Treasury and the 
central banking section of the Com- 
monwealth Bank. 


The trading banks are obliged to 
follow, the central bank’s instruc- 
tions on lending policy (sometimes 
in the past in specific detail) and 
must maintain large balances with 
it in a frozen “Special Account.” 
At present these frozen funds 


amount to about 25 per cent of de- 
posits. In continuance of the war- 
time system of exchange control 
the trading banks act as agents of 
the central bank, supervising all 
purchases and sales of foreign cur- 
rency. This system is operated in 
accordance with the government 
licensing of imports and exports 
and with exchange control operated 
by the central bank in harmony 
with general sterling area policy. 
Within this pattern of control, the 
trading banks make loans by way 


MAJOR TRADING BANKS OF AUSTRALIA 


Australia and New Zealand Bank Ltd. 


Bank of Adelaide 
Bank of New South Wales 


Commercial Bank of Australia Ltd. 
Commercial Banking Co. of Sydney Ltd. 
English, Scottish & Australian Bank Ltd. 


National Bank of Australasia Ltd. 
*Commonwealth Trading Bank 


*Government owned. 
#English pounds. 
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Resources 
In Millions 
Of Australian Pounds 


414.5 
38.8 
480.4 
204.1 
215.3 
#119.4 
271.2 
217.2 


Would be somewhat greater in Australian currency. 





of overdraft but fixed loans are 
virtually unknown in general com- 
mercial banking in Australia. When 
a customer is granted an overdraft, 
he may draw checks up to an agreed 
amount, called a “limit,” and in- 
terest is charged only on the daily 
balance outstanding; the current 
rate is a maximum of 5 per cent a 
year. 


A high proportion of advances in 
Australia are made on the security 
of mortgages over various types of 
property. Other usual forms of se- 
curity include equitable charges 
over the assets of a business, as- 
signment of bond warrants, sur- 
render value of life policies, 
guarantees, liens, liens on livestock 
and crops and, less attractively, bills 
of sale over plant or motor vehicles. 


In all advance business, however, 
the banks place greater emphasis on 
the character of the borrower and 
the commercial soundness of the 
venture than on the ultimate en- 
forcement of security. As a conse- 
quence, in Australian experience 
there is perhaps a greater tendency 
for bank advances to go beyond the 


BANK SIGNS 
0 5 laa 


Picture the name of your bank in en- 
during bronze or aluminum .. . the 
names of your personnel in handsome 
desk plates of the samedignified metal. 
Let us show you how we can give 
you the very finest signs, desk plates 
and bulletin boards to suit your every 
need . at most economical prices. 
Send for free illustrated catalog 


DESK NAMEPLATES 


2'*'x10"" one line of copy $7.50 
aveenio" two lines of copy $9.00 
bronze easel—other styles available 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters" 


UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., Inc. 


570 Broadway = Dept. BM New York 12, W. Y. 





conservation provision merely of 
working funds and to provide con- 
siderable capital for development 
of both rural properties and in- 
dustrial firms. 

Although they are repayable 
nominally on demand, some of these 
overdrafts are in fact long-term 
loans and generally arrangements 
are made for their reduction by 
stages, according to seasonal returns 
_or the progress of the enterprise. 


FINANCING OVERSEAS TRADE 


A large proportion of Australian 
production and commerce is con- 
cerned with overseas trade and this 
naturally forms an important part 
of banking business. Although some 
of the principal exports such as 
wheat and dairy products are mar- 
keted by government boards which 
make financial arrangements with 
the Commonwealth Bank, the major 
export, wool, is sold at open auction. 
Thus an important aspect of 
Australian banking business is the 
negotiation, generally under letter 
of credit, of wool buyers’ bills on 
their overseas principals. 

Similar finance is provided for 
other exports, but the trading banks 
must account to the central bank 
for all their purchases of foreign 
currency. The bulk of importing 
business is financed by letters of 
credit established by Australian 














Australian News Bureau 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND BANK LTD., MELBOURNE 
More than 800 branches and agencies throughout Australasia. 


banks with their London offices or 
overseas agents. The Australian 
banks quote daily rates for- the 


world’s major currencies, but trans- 
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@ur wide experience in the 
handling of requirements for 
correspondent banks has given 
us the knowledge and 
reputation for prompt, 


complete and efficient service. 
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City NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY ef Chicago 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET 
(Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corp.) 








actions must be within the cate- 
gories permitted by exchange 
control and, apart from working 
balances, the banks are not allowed 
to retain foreign currency. 


As a part of their foreign ex- 
change business, the Australian 
trading banks provide various trade 
and information services for their 
local and overseas clients. With the 
large element of central bank con- 
trol over banking business it is 
largely through these services and 
their general standard of efficiency 
that the trading banks maintain 
their keen competition with one an- 
other, and with the Commonwealth 
Trading Bank. 

The Australian banking system 
has grown with the needs of a 
rapidly developing country and is 
closely identified with the progress 
of primary and secondary industry. 
Their services for current accounts, 
loans, foreign business, etc., al- 
though they are based on British 
practice, have been modified to 
meet local conditions and the needs 
of their customers. 
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Condensed Statement of Condition 


June 30, 1955 


RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks 
U. S. Government Securities ; 
U. S. Government Insured F. H. A. 
Mortgages aD SET ger 
State, Municipal and Public Securities 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank 
Other Securities ; 
Loans, Bills Purchased id Riadeis? 
Acceptances . . 


Mortgages ‘ 
Banking Houses ‘ be aa eae 
Customers’ Liability for Selatan 
Accrued Interest and Other Resources 


LIABILITIES 


Capital (2,519,500 

shares—$20. par) $ 50.390,000.00 
Surplus . . . . 100,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits . 43,361.846.10 


Reserves for Taxes, 

Unearned Discount, Interest. etc. 
Dividend Payable July 15, 1955 . 
Qutstanding Acceptances 


Liability as Endorser on Acceptances 

and Foreign Bills. . . . 
Other Liabilities . . . .. . 
Depess ... + ts tye ee te 


71,971,687.78 
173,430,982.83 

4,511,700.00 

37,115,148.89 


919,756,686.34 
27,592,925.09 
7,944,115.22 
20,148,421.44 
9,378,718.87 


$2,890,815,800.28 


$ 193,751.846.10 


21,007.287.93 
2,015,600.00 
20,435,670.81 


21,456.052.61 
1,629,699.65 
2.630. 349, 643. 18 


$2,890,845,800. 28 


United States Government and Other Securities carried at $138,849,311.15 are pledged to 
secure public funds and trust deposits and for other purposes as required or permuted by law, 


Head Office: 55 Broad Street, New York City 


MORE THAN 100 OFFICES IN GREATER NEW YORK 


Member Federai Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Our Money Goes ’Round and ’Round 


HAPTER 4 of “America’s Needs 
C and Resources: A New Sur- 

vey,” recently published by 
the Twentieth Century Fund’*, is 
entitled “Output, Income and Ex- 
penditures.” Written by Dr. J. 
Frederic Dewhurst, Executive Di- 
rector of the Fund, this chapter 
presents a thoroughgoing analysis of 
the flow of income and expenditures 
that comprise the life blood of our 
economy. That flow, as projected for 
1960, is depicted in the above chart. 

The following excerpts from the 
chapter will serve to clarify the 
meaning of the terms used: 

Gross national product, net na- 
tional product and national income 
are concepts designed to measure 
the continuing flow of goods and 
services into consumption and use, 
and the reverse flow and disposition 
of payments for their production 
and distribution. These concepts can 
therefore be looked at from differ- 
ent points of view. 

In the first place, they are meas- 
ures of output. Gross national prod- 


"330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y.— 
$10. 
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uct represents the gross value of all 
the goods and services produced by 
business enterprises (including 
farmers, professional persons and 
other self-employed individuals) 
and by government agencies. The 
term thus measures the market 
value of the nation’s total annual 
figure because, though it excludes 
the value of raw materials and 
semifinished products ‘consumed’ 
in the productive process, it does 
not exclude the value of the physi- 
cal capital used up or worn out in 
that process. 


Income Measured by Product Cost 


Net national product, on the 
other hand, measures net output, 
because it represents the market 
value of the goods and services 
produced by the economy after de- 
ducting the value of the physical 
capital consumed in the process of 
turning them out. Since the net na- 
tional product is measured at mar- 
ket prices, it includes the amount 
of indirect business taxes (such as 
sales and excise taxes) collected 
from buyers by business firms and 


turned over to the government. 
Subtracting these amounts and cer- 
tain other minor transfer payments 
from the value of net national prod- 
uct yields the national income. Na- 
tional income, therefore, is the net 
national product measured not at 
market prices but at cost, i.e., the 
amounts paid in the form of wages, 
rent, interest, etc., to workers, in- 
vestors and other “factors of pro- 
duction.” 


Second, these concepts measure 
the receipt and allocation of income 
resulting from productive activities. 
Thus the total amount received in 
payment for the gross national 
product, or the “gross receipts from 
production,” could equally well be 
described as “gross national income 
produced,” as Arthur O. Dahlberg, 
President of the U.S. Economics 
Corporation, has suggested. Part of 
this total is set aside by business in 
the form of depreciation and deple- 
tion reserves to be spent for re- 
placement of the machinery and 
equipment worn out in the produc- 
tive process. The amount received 
in payment for the net national 
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product remaining could properly 
be described as the “net national 
income produced.” Another portion 
of the gross receipts goes to the 
government in the form of business 
taxes. This may be regarded as the 
value of government services “con- 
sumed” in the productive process, in 
the same way as depreciation and 
other reserves represent the value 
of the plant and equipment used up 
in that process. 


The great bulk of the gross re- 
ceipts from production, however, is 


either received directly by individ- | 
as in the case of farmers, | 


uals, 
professional people and other self- 
employed, or, after its receipt by 
business and government, is 


promptly paid out to individuals in | 
the form of wages and salaries, in- | 
rents and | 


terest and dividends, 
royalties. These payments to indi- 
viduals, plus a small fraction of 
gross receipts retained by business 


in the form of undistributed cor- | 


porate profits, constitute the na- 
tional income. 


Ultimate Price Determines Value 








Finally, to complete the circle, | 


these concepts measure expendi- 
tures, or the way in which the 


income recipients—consumers, busi- | 


ness and government—budget and 
dispose of their income. Thus the 
gross national product, from this 
point of view, becomes the “gross 
national expenditure,” ‘since the 
total amount we spend for goods 
and services—including, of course, 
what we invest—is equal to the 


gross receipts from production, or 


the gross national income, and 
represents the value of the gross 
national product. Obviously, this 


does not mean that every pair of | 
shoes, every automobile and every 
machine tool turned out at the fac- | 


tory in the course of a year is bought 


and paid for in the same year, or | 
that every dollar of income is | 
promptly spent or invested. Under | 


national income accounting, “pro- 
duction” becomes complete only 
when the finished product or service 
has passed through the channels of 
distribution and is delivered to the 
ultimate buyer, and gross national 
product is valued in terms of the 
price paid by that buyer. For that 
reason, and because net additions to 
business inventories are accounted 
for as “purchases,” it is axiomatic 
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We'll share our 
experience, too 


Next time you or your clients have 
business in Utah or the Intermountain West, 
call on Continental Bank. We’ll be happy to share 
our banking experience and our knowledge of 


local and regional market conditions. 
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Provides regular insurance 
coverage on financed auto- 
mobiles at approximately 
20% below standard rates. 


The 20% saving in insurance 
cost, is equivalent on some 
cars, to as much as a 2% 
saving on an unpaid balance. 


Offers time-saving features 
of a master policy—certifi- 
cates of insurance and sim- 
plified rate charts. 


A stock company facility 
available through your local 
insurance agent. 
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that gross national product must be 
equal to gross national expenditure, 
to gross national income, and to 
gross receipts from production. 


It must be remembered that 
many billions of dollars of expendi- 
tures made each year for other than 
currently produced goods and serv- 
ices constitute no part of gross na- 
tional expenditure, as the term is 
used here. These include a multi- 
tude of transactions in commodi- 
ties, real estate and_ securities, 
which may bring speculative profits 
or losses to individuals but do not 
add to total national income or to 
the volume of goods and services 
produced. 

Of a somewhat different nature 
is the chain of dollar transactions 
involved in the sale and resale of 
raw materials, semifinished prod- 
ucts and finished goods in the long 
series of exchanges between their 
origin and their final distribution as 
finished articles ready for use. To 
include all these intermediate 
transactions would result in endless 
duplication, for the net costs in- 
curred and the “values added” at 
succeeding steps in the production- 
distribution process are all included 
in the price paid for the final prod- 
uct. 

Another kind of money transac- 
tion that does not enter into gross 
national expenditure or affect the 
size of the national income is the 
so-called “transter payments.” 
These involve the mere transfer of 
income from one person to another 
without any reverse transfer of 
goods or services. Sometimes this 
is effected directly, as with gifts or 
charitable contributions, or the re- 
payment of debts. A large volume 
of such transfer payments is made 
through government in the form of 
old-age and veterans pensions, or 
subsidy payments of various kinds 
not made in exchange for currently 
produced goods and services. On the 
whole, the total volume of money 
transactions in the course of a 
year is several times larger than the 
national income or the gross na- 
tional expenditure, as these terms 
are used in income analysis. 

This brief discussion of the com- 
position and relationships of gross 
national product, net national prod- 
uct and national income makes no 
pretense of completeness or preci- 
sion. It is an oversimplification of 


an extremely complex—and contro- 
versial—subject, about which many 
volumes have been written. A gen- 
eral picture of these relationships, 
and of the magnitudes involved, 
however, is essential for estimating 
the total volume of future consump- 
tion, private capital and govern- 
ment expenditures to be expected 
on the basis of the assumptions un- 
derlying this survey. 


INCOME-EXPENDITURE 
RELATIONSHIPS 

The gross national product com- 
prises every variety of economic 
goods and services produced during 
the year except the above-men- 
tioned intermediate goods and serv- 
ices used up in producing finished 
products. Included in the gross 
product at one extreme are such in- 
tangibles as shoeshines, haircuts, 
surgical operations, theatrical per- 
formances, police and fire protec- 
tion, investment advice, and other 
services provided by individuals, 
business firms and government 
agencies. At the other extreme are 
tangible consumption goods ranging 
from radishes to radios, business 
capital goods such as typewriters, 
turbines and factory buildings, and 
such government items as highways 
and bridges, mail trucks and trash 
cans, stationery and submarines. 

Viewed from the standpoint of 
the flow of money, personal con- 
sumption expenditures normally ac- 
count for more than two thirds of 
total gross national expenditure, or 
for about twice as much as the com- 
bined amount-spent for private con- 
struction and capital equipment and 
for government purchases of goods 
and services. However, these rela- 
tionships, as well as the distribution 
of income, have varied widely 
among the prewar, war and postwar 
periods. Examination of these trends 
and relationships can furnish some 
basis for judgments as to the fu- 
ture. .... 


INCOME-EXPENDITURE PROJECTIONS 


The uncertainties which  sur- 
round an attempt to project the total 
‘normal’ volume of gross national 
product into the future become even 
greater when an attempt is made 
to project the separate components 
of gross product. For that reason 
any estimates of the future can be 
no more than opinions, and all that 
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Warren Bicknell, Jr. 


President, The Cleveland Construction Company June 30, I 955 
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President, The White Motor Company 
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Frank M. Cobb 

Director, ; ‘ : 

ee ate SNS Sener Cash on Hand and Due from Banks. . . . . $ 23,165,215.72 
* a Sade testes Cong United States Government Obligations. . . . 123,423,155.38 


(Including $18,900,000.00 as Lawful Reserve) 


Thomas Coughlin ier COveses Aso es a 8 cs es ew 31,930,195.82 


Director, The Murray Ohio Manufacturing Company 
Frederick C. Crawford First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate . ... 128,973,904.89 
Chairman of the Board, Thompson Products, Inc. , 
Other Loans and Discounts. .....-«ee 62,683,327.50 
Ernest C. Dempsey 
Attorney, Squire, Sanders & Dempsey NS a ae ie ae er ae eee eae 2,037 ,036.26 
Interest Accrued and Other Assets. . .... 2,057,086.73 


Total. ..... . . $374,269,922.30 
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President 
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Director 
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Vice President and Secretary, . 
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Henry S. Sherman Other Deposits . . 2. 1 20 0 0 0 0 0 © © @6©6-33,949,632.55 


Chairman of the Board 
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Vice President, The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company 
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can be hoped for is that they will 
be honest opinions and not expres- 
sions of hopes or fears. The 1960 
estimates . . . though presented in 
precise terms, make no pretense at 
exactness but represent only ap- 
proximate judgments of the disposi- 
tion of income and expenditures, 
under basic assumptions about 
population, labor force, working 
hours and productivity which 
. underly this survey. 


On the whole the relative size 
of the various components of the 
estimated $370 billion gross national 
product of 1960 is not far different 
from what it actually was for the 
much smaller totals of the prosper- 
ous years 1948 and 1950 (but dif- 
ferent in important respects from 
1952); many components indeed are 
estimated to be roughly comparable 
with the relative magnitudes of 
1929, when gross national product 
was only $104 billion. With capital 
consumption and indirect business 
taxes estimated to aggregate 15 per 
cent of gross national product, or 
about as much as in earlier prosper- 


PAT. 2,709,613 





ous peacetime years, the estimated 
1960 national income of $312.5 bil- 
lion would be 85 per cent of gross 
national product. 


Some Key Assumptions 


Key assumptions as to magni- 
tude in 1960 of various components 
of gross national product and na- 
tional income, . . . based:on exami- 
nation of past relationships and 
judgment as to future trends are as 
follows: capital consumption as- 
sumed equal to 7.5 per cent of gross 
national product; corporate savings 
assumed equal to 4.5 per cent of 
national income and personal sav- 
ings to 5 per cent of personal in- 
come; taxes were assumed to be 
distributed among indirect business 
taxes, corporate profits taxes and 
personal taxes as they were in 1950; 
government budgets assumed to 
balance and export balance and in- 
ventory change each equal to zero; 
government expenditures assumed 
to total $94.5 billion (at 1950 


prices) with $40 billion for federal 


PROTECTION 





Federal Reserve Banks, U. S. 
Mints, State Dept., Treasury 
Dept., and most of U. S. Banks 
vse Brooks seals. Is there a 
better endorsement? 
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standard sealing tool. And only Brooks RED CAP secures the cord against slippage. 
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military expenditures, $20 billion 
for federal nonmilitary and $34.5 
billion for state and local outlays; 
public capital expenditures just 
over one sixth of the size of private 
capital outlays; social insurance 
contributions estimated at $14.5 bil- 
lion on basis of increased coverage 
and size of payroll; government 
transfer payments estimated at $17 
billion on basis of estimates from 
various government agencies. 


These projections of the main 
components of 1960 gross national 
product, as explained above, are ex- 
pressed in terms of dollars of the 
purchasing power of 1950, when the 
price level was substantially lower 
than it is at the time this volume 
goes to press. In dollars of 1953 
purchasing power, which is not far 
from the current level, the approxi- 
mate values are roughly as follows 
(in billions): 

1953 1960 


1950 
Gross national product $321 $367 $415 


Consumption expenditures 216 230 268 
Gross private investment 56 54 62 
Government purchases 47 85 81 






The Role of Television 


We can help education, but we 
cannot be education. We can give 
the pulpit a wider range, but we 
cannot be religion. We can help the 
American home, but we cannot be 
parents. The true, proper function 
of television in our society is not 
to make a perfect world, or even a 
perfect District .of Columbia, but 
to meet the world as we find it; to 
show it to itself, warts and all; to 
make it better informed and hope- 
fully happier, and to make it aspire. 
If our friends and critics count this 
last as a failure in present perform- 
ance—and there is some reason why 
they should—I think it is not too 
late that we should do something 
about it. 


. all middle grounds, whether 
of taste or opinion, are always most 
widely held. Any mass medium will 
always have to cater to this middle 
or cease to be. . . . But to cater is 
not to pander. We of television have 
two things to try to accomplish at 
once: To satisfy the public taste, 
and raise it a little, too. We must 
help lead without losing our follow- 
ers by getting too far ahead.—Dr. 
Frank Stanton, president of Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System, Inc. 
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Oat yields have been so large this year that the cash return per acre has in 
many instances exceeded that of last year despite a sharp reduction in prices. 
Weights and grades have been excellent. ; 

In the year ending June 30, 1955, the primary market received 127.3 million bu. 
of oats, of which 115.9 million bu. disappeared. This compared with a disappearance 
of 109.8 million bu. in the previous year. Total disappearance of farm and market 
supplies in the two years was 1,441.8 million bu. and 1,223.2 million bu., 
respectively. This year's crop was estimated in July at 1,513.5 million bu., and 
there will be some in-shipments from Canada. 


The world wheat crop of 1955 gives promise of exceeding that of 1954. The 
following tabulation of world production figures will explain why export demand for 
North American surpluses has declined. It should be kept in mind while examining 
these figures that during the 1935-39 period the world was trying to feed 
itself in order to avoid the expenditure of its meager supply of money on imported 
foods at the same time that Europe was preparing for war. Many of the wheat fields 
of Europe were still battle fields in 1945, and in the years that followed 
production increased steadily. Figures are in thousands of bushels. 


1935-39 1945-49 1952 _ 2953 1954 
No. America-a 1,085,312 1,583,967 2,004,529 1,808,096 1,298,990 


Europe--b 936,540 871,719: 1,162,670 1,211,420 21,261,790 
Asia--c 


Africa--d 
So. America-e 
Australia 


676,171 
135,165 
274,839 
176,873 


607,878 
121,712 
257,573 
182,983 


746,260 
159,720 
363,800 
203 , 525 


810,960 
180,603 
524,100 
202,740 


802,020 
192,560 
570,680 


171,210 
39 countries 


a--3 countries. 
e--5 countries. 


3,284,900 3,625,828 4,639,304 
b--16 countries. 


4,537,919 4,087,190 
c--8 countries. d--5 countries. 


It is interesting to note the substantial reduction in production revealed in 
the figures for 1953 and 1954, and that, for all practical purposes, all of it 
occurred in North America, due in large measure to drouth conditions in the United 
States and Canada. As we write this year's U.S. crop is again small, but Canada's 
gives promise of far larger yields per acre than those of last year. In Europe, the 
indications are that France will turn from importing to exporting, while Italy will 
need to do some importing for mixing purposes. Both India and Turkey will have 


exportable surpluses, and the North African crop is again expected to be relatively 
large. 


Cotton sales for early fall shipment have been very small. In his "Cotton 
Review" of July 15, William A. Wooten, vice-president of The First National Bank of 
Memphis, writes, "Because of losses sustained on forward business in recent years, 
most shippers are not inclined to offer except at a basis which the mills will 
accept only in a limited manner." 


The potato crop, according to present indications, will exceed our needs by 
about 20 per cent. Instead of reducing acreage as recommended, growers increased 
their acreage, and, with better growing conditions, the crop promises to be about 
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18 per cent larger than that of last year. The Justice Department has ruled that 
a proposed "plowunder" program is illegal, and the government is very wary of a 





removal program. There is now some talk of feeding the surplus to livestock. 3 
Diversion of eliminated cotton acreage to corn did not occur this year as it 

is commonly believed to have done. The planted corn acreage in 16 cotton belt c¢ 

States was 20,031,000 as compared to 20,732,000 last year. Southern farmers, . 

however, did increase the number of acres planted in oats by 1,200,000, and slightly 

increased their acreage of barley. All in all, it would amount to little more than | 


a normal crop rotation. 
But unusually favorable weather conditions have resulted in a considerable 
increase in the yield per acre of corn in these states, bringing their 1955 
production, as estimated on July 1, up to 536,261,000 bu., as compared to last 
year's production of 385,976,000 bu. 
The western states of this southern group are believed, moreover, to have 
greatly increased their acreage of sorghums following the recent rains, but the 
land thus utilized was abandoned wheat acreage. Conditions in these states differ 
from those of a year ago primarily in the fact that they have something of their 
own to feed or sell. 


The proposal that the CCC sell part of its holdings of wheat for use as feed 
in New England is creating concern among that portion of the grain trade that 
normally supplies the feed mixers of that area with protein feeds, oats, and corn. 
With only a third of the farmers of the corn belt observing corn acreage ; 
restrictions, and an abundance of rainfall that has put the subsoil in the best 
condition for several years, there is every indication of a near-record crop. The 
South, as indicated, is producing its own feed. The export trade has been pretty 
well taken over by the CCC. Now this northeast outlet is threatened. 

It costs right at a dollar a bushel to produce corn in the corn belt by employ- 
ing the most efficient methods. And there is no present indication that it will 
prove profitable to feed it to hogs. 


The immediate outlook for cattle is the brightest spot in the agricultural 
picture. While the USDA is expanding the number of states from which it takes its 
reports of the numbers of cattle on feed, the only states that have been reporting 
over a sufficient number of years to afford a basis for comparison are Illinois, 
Iowa and Nebraska. But simve these three states market far more finished beef 
cattle than any other three states in the Union, the extent of their feeding 
operations has a vital bearing on beef market conditions throughout the country. 

In the table below a definite rhythm can be noted. Cattle are brought in from 
the ranges in the fall of the year with October seeing the largest run. So in these 
quarterly reports the largest number of cattle will usually be found to be on feed 
on January 1. As these cattle are kept on feed their condition gradually improves 
so that after three or more months of feeding they are in condition to market. 

Heaviest time for marketing comes during the late spring and early summer 
months. As this time approaches the price moves to a level which, in the opinion 
of all buyers, will move the fed cattle into consumption. By the first of July the 
number on feed is reduced from that of April 1, and it will have grown still smaller 
by October 1. Hence the normal seasonal price advance into the Fall. And that is 
now indicated. 







NUMBER OF CATTLE ON FEED IN ILL., IOWA, NEBRASKA 
(in thousands) 







Jan. 1 April 1 July 1 Oct. 1 
1949 1,826 1,644 1,006 895 
1950 1,864 1,727 1,388 1,080 
1951 1,894 1,746 1,284 1,102 
1952 2,029 1,835 1,527 1,258 
1953 2,635 2,227 1,667 1,341 
1954 2,265 2,197 1,732 1,305 






2,371 1,879 
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BETTER BUSINESS METHODS 
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Modern Efficient Stock Counter Units Offer 
The Prestige Of Custom-Made Appearance 





Boulevard Branch of Marine Trust Company of Western New York 


Banks everywhere are benefiting 
from the low cost, yet unsur- 
passed appearance and conven- 
ience, of Remington Rand Stock 
Counter Units. Not only are they 
flexible in fitting perfectly into 
whatever your plans are for 
current needs...they can also be 
lengthened or rearranged to 
handle future growth without 
costly, inconvenient remodeling. 

The working side of the coun- 
ter is scientifically designed to 


provide the greatest efficiency 
and comfort for the tellers. There 
is ample provision for storing 
rolls of coin and tellers’ forms 
and supplies. Standard sections 
are available for window posting 
machines. 

Improved depositor relations 
follow naturally from the open 
friendly appearance of a counter 
made up of these units. Get illus- 
trated 16-page booklet — circle 
X1440. 


Signatures Change Every 5 Years! 
Have You This Needed Protection? 


Remington Rand now offers a 
signature card system that 
affords you more protection, 


accuracy and over-all efficien- 
cy...complete with the collec- 
tion contract on the reverse 
side of every card. This system 
also gives you a typed, audited 
ecard for mailing to the cus- 
tomer ...stamped return enve- 
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lope...and letter telling your 
depositor why you should have 
his correct latest signature. 
Banks now using this system 
report a return of up to 90% 
...and the system provides a 
followup on the other 10%. 
Send for FREE samples of 
these signature cards today — 
circle SP-KD4326. 





Do You Have Certified Fire 
Protection For Your Savings 
Ledgers And Signature Cards ? 


This Remington Rand Safe- 
Ledger Desk gives you certified 
2-hour protection right at the 
point-of-use. Its perfectly coun- 
terbalanced cover can be closed 
with ease in 2 seconds. Almost 
half of all business fires occur 
during working hours when rec- 
ords are in use! Why continue to 
risk these vital records in a pos- 
sible flash fire...when they can 
be securely protected in compact, 
space-saving units within arms 
reach of your tellers. This new 
2-hour Safe-Ledger Desk is avail- 
able in several combinations to 
meet your specific needs. 





For complete illustrated folder 
— circle SC744 on the coupon. 


Remington Fkarul. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
| Room 1814, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 | 


Kindly send literature circled: 


| 

| 

| | 
| X1440 SP-KD4326 SC744_ | 
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Punched Card Progress 


Increasingly full employment of punched card equipment 
achieved through its successive application to the account- 
ing needs of the various departments of the author's bank 
has brought multiplied benefits. 


By BERNARD E. FINUCANE 


President, Security Trust Company, Rochester, New York 


HILE increased manufac- 
W turing costs are much in 

the news these days, it 
isn’t so generally realized that 
banks are under the necessity of 
constantly back-pedaling their 
costs in order to hold their own. 
A bank does not manufacture dol- 
lars, but it does process checks, 
figure interest, and make entries. 
And it must perform all of these 
operations in constantly increasing 
volume and at constantly increas- 
ing costs. Far from compensating 
for these increases in activity and 
cost, together with a steadily grow- 
ing number of functions, the bank’s 
most important source of income 
has actually been considerably re- 
duced during the last three decades. 
Thirty years ago the interest rate 
on bank loans was at its legal limit 
of 6 per cent, while today this most 
important item of all bank income 
is from 25 to 50 per cent below that 
figure. 


Costs Up—Fees Unchanged 


Thirty years ago, when we served 
as executor of a $100,000 estate, we 
received $2020 for all our services 
in administering, over a period of 
two years, countless details for the 
best interests of the beneficiaries. 
Because the executor’s fee was fixed 
by New York State statute back in 
1923, the fee for performing the 
same services remained at $2020 
in 1945 in spite of rapidly rising 
operating costs. Industry, on the 
other hand, has been able, on the 
whole, to so adjust its prices as to 
keep pace with increasing costs. 

During the war years, the addi- 
tional problem of personnel short- 
age forced us to make a thorough 
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study of our trust department 
operations, with a view to mechani- 
zation. While it was clear that the 
department would always be a 
highly specialized and technical one, 
requiring the services of experi- 
enced individuals, we found that it 
contained many operations which 
could be more efficiently handled 
by mechanization. So a program to 
that end was begun in 1946. We 
achieved savings in operations, im- 
provement in accuracy and the con- 
dition of our records; increased 
availability of data for the study of 
individual accounts by our trust 
officers, and moved into a new era 
of smooth and efficient operation far 
and away beyond anything we had 
ever been able to accomplish up to 
that point. 


In 1954 we still received exactly 
the $2020 fee for our services as 



























































Saved: 81 Employees and $221,600 per year. 






executor of a $100,000 estate that 
we had received 30 years before, 
but our Trust Department continues 
to operate at a profit notwithstand- 
ing the complications and intricacies 
which have since entered the tax 
and investment field and require 
ever more careful and constant at- 
tention and study on the part of 
experienced personnel. 


But the economies at first were 
not great. The machines were idle 
part of the time, and the relative 
savings in costs did not come up to 
our expectations, so we _ looked 
around the bank for other applica- 
tions. Our payroll system seemed 
to lend itself most readily, soit was 
fully mechanized in 1947. The pro- 
gram embraced not only the compu- 
tation and recording of the with- 
holding tax and various payroll 
deductions (now including Security 
Trust Company stock purchase de- 
ductions for almost 100 employees), 
but the preparation, as well, of the 
various government reports related 
to the payroll which had heretofore 
consumed a great deal of the time 
of one officer and several assistants. 


Two years ago we streamlined 
our payroll procedure even further 
by eliminating the pay check itself 
and automatically placing the 
amount of the employee’s weekly 
salary to his credit in a checking ac- 
count. 

In 1948 we leveled our sights on 
our commercial loan _ operation. 


Even with extensive overtime, in- 
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accuracies were prevalent, and we 
lacked the personnel needed for the 
effective handling of an accrual sys- 
tem in our comptroller’s depart- 
ment. Again, persistent concentra- 
tion on the problem paid off, and 
we developed a means of machine 
control of the principal amount of 
a note, the combined liability of a 
borrower, the automatic calculation 
of interest, and collateral securing 
our loans. 


The by-products of this operation 
were tremendous. Calculation of in- 
terest on a loan can now be com- 
pleted in three seconds, and we can 
re-price and submit a completely | 
marketed listing of collateral on all 
of our loans in about four hours. 
These tasks had formerly entailed 
considerable work by many officers, 
and the burning of much “mid- | 
night oil,” generally on an overtime | 
basis. We were persuaded by this | 
very satisfying experience that we 
could mechanize almost anything 
in the bank. 


The rapid growth of our Personal 
Loan and Consumer Credit Depart- 
ment presented the next oppor- 
tunity. As business in these 
departments expanded, we had at- 
tempted several partly mechanized 
systems, but operationwise we 
could not keep pace with our 
growth. In 1949 we decided to put 
these departments on tabulation. 
The changeover, however, pre- 
sented greater problems than we 
had previously experienced. Six- | 
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Condensed Statement of Condition, June 30, 1955 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and Due 


from Banks and Bankers 
U. S. Government Obligations 
Loans and Bills Purchased 
Public Securities . : 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank . 
Other Securities and Obligations 
Credits Granted on Acceptances 


. $ 603,084,328.66 

784,031,184.43 

1,408,320,979.50 
_$ 49, 638, 560. 60 
9,000,000.00 
64,378,860.11 
23,918,292.93 


Accrued Interest and Accounts 
Receivable . ‘ 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages 
Bank Premises ee 
Total Raceusuee 


34,025, 


LIABILITIES 


Capital (5,000,000 shares - $20 par) . 
sermus Tung. . =» << « & 
Undivided Profits . . 


- $100,000, 


Total Capital Funds 


Deposits 
Foreign Funds Borrowed 
Acceptances . . oe 


Less: Own Acceptances Held for 
Investment. 


26,773 


1,793 


$ 24,980, 
5000.00 


Dividend Payable July 15, 1955 
Items in Transit with ae 
Branches , ‘ 
Reserve for Expenses and Taxes 
Other Liabilities. 
Total Liabilities 


4,000 


7,783 


Securities carried at $204,835,029.16 in the above state 


21,368," 


200,000, 
104,867, 


»287.65 


1,878, 


122.96 
202,329,619.19 
4,950,364.87 
$3,002,716,476.65 


782.59 


000.00 
000.00 
943.89 | 
. » + $ 404,867,943.89 
2,521,874,340.65 

150,000.00 | 


,012.16 


275.49 


182.54 


461.82 
27,182, 


272.26 75,824,192.11 
. $3,002,716,476.65 j 


ment are pledged to qualify for 


fiduciary powers, to secure public moneys as required by law, and for other purposes. 


J. LUTHER CLEVELAND 
Chairman of the Board 


WILLIAM L. KLEITZ 
President 


THOMAS P. JERMAN 
Vice-President 


DALE E. SHARP 


Vice-President 


DIRECTORS 


GEORGE G. ALLEN Chairman of the Board, 


Duke Power Company 

J. LUTHER CLEVELAND Chairman of the Board 
W. PALEN CONWAY 

CHARLES P. COOPER President, 

The Presbyterian Hospital in the City of New York 

WINTHROP M. CRANE, JR. Chairman of the 

Board, Crane & Co., Inc., Dalton, Mass. 


STUART M. CROCKER Chairman of the Board, 
The Columbia Gas System, Inc. 

JOHN T. DORRANCE, JR. Assistant to President, 
Campbell Soup Company 

CHARLES E. DUNLAP President, 
The Berwind-W hite Coal Mining Company 
WALTER S. Lag grey President, 
he Long Island Rail Road Company 

W. ALTON wana Chairman of the Board, 


Cities Service Company 
CORNELIUS F. KELLEY 


WILLIAM L. KLEITZ President 
CHARLES S. MUNSON Chairman of the Board, 
Air Reduction Company, Inc. 

WILLIAM C. POTTER 
GEORGE E. ROOSEVELT of Roosevelt & Son 
CARROL M. SHANKS President, 
The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


CHARLES M. SPOFFORD 
of Davis Polk Wardwell Sunderland & Kiendl 
EUGENE W.STETSON Chairman, Executive 
Committee, Illinois Central Railroad Company 
KENNETH C. TOWE President, 
American Cyanamid Company 
THOMAS J. WATSON Chairman of the Board, 
International Business Machines Corporation 
CHARLES E. WILSON Chairman of the Board, 
W.R. Grace & Co. 


ROBERT W. WOODRUFF Chairman, 
Finance Committee, The Coca-Cola Company 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
NS 
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teen thousand payment coupon 
books already in the field had to 
be replaced with coupon books that 
would conform to the needs of IBM 
accounting. We succeeded in de- 
veloping a new type of coupon book 
which was one of the first of its 
kind ever used in the United States, 
and in October, 1949 our installation 
became an accomplished fact. 


The growth in these departments 
. emphasizes how necessary it was to 
adopt a machine accounting pro- 
cedure. In 1945 we had made 2,854 
loans totaling $1,217,250, and in 
1953 the number and amount had 
increased, respectively, to 28,750 
and $26,079,644. We now have 36,- 
000 outstanding loans. It is conser- 
vatively estimated that we operate 
this department with 50 per cent of 
the complement of personnel that 
would normally be required for a 
manual operation of the same 
dimensions, to say nothing of the 
far greater accuracy made possible 
by the mechanical operation. 


Eight Thousand Payments a Day 


We are now making loans at the 
average rate of one every three 
minutes, and as many as 8,000 pay- 
ments are received in a single day. 
A by-product of this heavy volume 
is the late charge on delinquent 
payments. When the delinquent 
payer presents his coupon with his 
payment, the teller informs him of 
the amount of the late charge and 
makes a pencilled notation of it in a 
space designated for that purpose 
on the coupon. Then, as the coupon 
slides through our accounting ma- 
chinery, the pencil marks are 
sensed electronically, the amount 
collected is recorded, and a new bal- 
ance is struck. 


With this phase of our mechani- 
zation program completed, our ma- 
chines were beginning to operate at 
capacity. In spite of the cost. of the 
original installation, the economies 
were becoming evident, so, in 1950, 
we tackled the most complicated 
job thus far attempted. After six 
months of intensive research in the 
Mortgage Department, we _ de- 


veloped a procedure of control with 
IBM punched card accounting 
equipment, not only of the unpaid 
balance of the mortgage, but also 
of the interest and escrowed 
including 


amounts, school and 
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As revolutionary as Ford's belt assembly line. 


county taxes, and F.H.A. and fire 
insurance premiums. 


The system operated even more 
smoothly than we had anticipated. 
The entire department is now on a 
daily basis—up-to-date and accu- 
rate. Previously we had experienced 
hazardous delays in completely 
posting our mortgage records, which 
sometimes ran as long as 15 days; 
and even then we _ encountered 
many embarrassing human errors. 

With the mechanization of the 
Mortgage Department, we _ suc- 
ceeded in actually centralizing the 
operations of the outlying branches. 
Centralized records give us a more 
accurate control over all of our 
mortgages, including those held by 
branches fifty to seventy miles away 
from our main office. We are thus 
enabled to know at all times the 
actual condition of our mortgage 
portfolio and to give prompt atten- 
tion to delinquencies. So complete 
is this installation that we have 
yet to find another that is control- 
ling as many aspects of a mortgage 
lending operation, including those 
involving trust mortgages. 

In 1951 we transferred the ap- 
proximately 20,000 special interest 
accounts of both our main office and 
branches to machine accounting. 
The first three months of operation 
disclosed that there were over 600 
discrepancies in the interest books 
in the hands of depositors; so the 
books were recovered, corrected, 
and returned. The auditing depart- 


ment is now automatically informed 
each day of any discrepancies that 
occurred during the previous day, 
thus saving much time in locating 
and correcting errors. Once again 
we eliminated a considerable 
amount of overtime. Furthermore, 
we almost doubled the speed of the 
teller operation by bringing in with 
this new system a portable passbook 
machine which we move from teller 
to teller during peak periods. 


A New Challenge 


Our Special Check Plan installa- 
tion has really been our most excit- 
ing venture. Increased volume 
steadily added to the complexity of 
what had been a relatively simple 
operation, and the mounting num- 
ber of errors were making both our 
customers and ourselves unhappy. 
We had reached the point, more- 
over, where the 10¢ charge had be- 
come inadequate. Mass production 
had presented a new challenge to 
mechanized accounting. 


We found ourselves under the 
necessity of devising a check that 
would lend itself to mechanized 
treatment, and the pioneering really 
got rugged. All we wanted was a 
compact, numbered check that could 
be stapled in packet form and pro- 
cessed by tabulation, but we never 
knew the harried life an inventor 
lives until we started working on 
that check. 


The Treasury Department ob- 
jected, the Federal Reserve ob- 
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jected, and IBM objected. Worst of 
all, we feared that our customers 
would object. Because of IBM’s ob- 
jection, we were forced to print 
our own checks at first, and we dis- 
covered that the punch marks re- 
quired by the digits 4 and 5 came 
out into the field of the check, so we 
had to eliminate the 4’s and 5’s from 
our number scheme, thereby caus- 
ing the exclusion of 49,000 out of 
the first 99,000 numbers. 


Finally, in June, 1952, we com- 
menced mailing the complete and 
compact check package, numbered 
and personalized, to our Special 
Check Plan customers. Naturally, 
some were reluctant to use this new 
and odd appearing check, but their 
objections were overcome when 
they became convinced that the new 
system would safeguard their ac- 
counts from error. 


It is interesting to note in passing 
that in our first full calendar year of 
mechanized operation, 1953, our 
Special Check Department handled 
1,300,000 items, as compared to the 
100,120 handled in 1947. It was in 
this installation that we made our 
greatest machine and manpower 
savings. After two months of opera- 
tion, our cost analysis indicated an 
overall operating cost of 544¢ per 
check, as against the 10¢ pre-mech- 
anization cost; and, best of all, there 
has been a tremendous reduction in 
errors. ’ 


Four Hundred Checks a Minute 


The amount, name and number 
of checks are now automatically 
compared with the customer’s bal- 
ance, then entered on our records 
and a new balance recorded—all at 
the rate of 400 a minute. Other 
automatic features include: sorting 
and collating with customer’s ac- 
count card, crediting of deposits or 
deductions of amount of check and 
filing of new account cards, filing 
of checks, and finally, at the end of 
the month, collating each customer’s 
checks and statement card for mail- 
ing. Before mailing, each check and 
statement card is ‘“recordaked.” 
Even the customer’s re-order card 
for a new batch of checks auto- 
matically causes his name to be im- 
printed and his number punched in 
each check. 


There have been many applica- 
tions of machine accounting to other 
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phases of our operation, such as 
school savings and Christmas Club 
accounts; and, of course, our own 
internal daily needs have been 
served in many additional ways. 
We have mechanized the running of 
mailing lists, all kinds of securities 
and dividend lists, investment port- 
folio, bank audits, etc. 


We estimate that without mech- 
anization 169 employees would be 
required to accomplish what 88 em- 
ployees are doing—a personnel sav- 
ing of 81. We also estimate that 
the dollar costs would have run to 
$500,400, whereas we have been en- 
abled by mechanization to hold our 
costs to $278,000, making our an- 
nual saving $221,600. We couldn’t 
possibly have achieved our present 
volume of business at a sound rate 
of profit had we continued to 
operate on a manual basis. Even the 
housing of the necessary personnel 
in our present plant would have be- 
come a physical impossibility. 

Mechanization has met our ob- 
jectives. It has enabled us to im- 
prove and extend the scope of our 


services to the public, meanwhile 
keeping our cost down. 


To our bank the adoption of ma- 
chine accounting has been as 
revolutionary as Henry Ford’s dis- 
covery of the belt assembly line; 
and for our employees it has been 
as important as Ford’s achievement 
of the $5.00 minimum wage. Only 
with lightning-like recording of the 
millions of transactions and entries 
that pass through its institutions 
annually can banking keep pace 
with mechanized industry. 


Have we progressed as far as we 
can with IBM machine accounting? 
The answer is an emphatic “No!” - 
This is only the dawn of the era of 
automatic control. There appears 
to be no limit to the inventive 
genius of the American people, and 
present day free enterprise is char- 
acterized by its restless urge con- 
stantly to improve methods and 
products, and by its willingness to 
take any sound risk that offers the 
promise of greater productivity or 
lower costs or a wider market and 
a resulting higher plane of living. 





Toward Better Auditing . . . 
(Continued from p. 29) 
statements based on audits of re- 
stricted scope are often accepted 
for bank credit purposes. Probably 
in some cases the auditor did not 
make the qualifications of his opin- 
ion sufficiently clear, but it also 
appears that some bankers fail to 
appreciate fully the significance of 
clear qualifications or disclaimers of 
opinion, or the advantages of ob- 
taining an auditor’s report with an 

unqualified opinion. 

When bankers accept financial 
statements based on inadequate au- 
dits and fail to insist that the ac- 


countant’s position be made clear 
(as required by Statement 23), it 
obviously becomes more difficult for 
the accounting profession to raise 
standards of auditing. Further, 
when the banker grants credit on 
the basis of a report which contains 
no opinion, or an opinion which is 
qualified because of restrictions on 
the scope of the audit, he may be 
assuming responsibility for a 
greater degree of risk than is neces- 
sary. 

Cooperation between bankers and 
accountants is the best way to bring 
all financial reporting and auditing 
practices up to the level mutually 
desired. 


For additional information regarding the correct use of CPA 
audits the reader is referred to the following: 


Audits by Certified Public Accountants—Their Nature and Signifi- 
cance, 56 pp., 50 cents, American Institute of Accountants, 270 Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


The CPA's Opinion—A Discussion of the standards of Reporting 


on Financial Statements, 16 pp., 10 cents, AIA 
Generally Accepted Auditing Standards—tTheir Significance and 


Scope, 55 pp., $1.00, AIA 


Survey of Audit Reports Submitted to Banks, 8 pp., no charge for 


single copies, AIA 


Financial Statements for Bank Credit Purposes, 12 pp., 10 cents, 
Robert Morris Associates, 1417 Sansome Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
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New Microfilm Reader, Recorder 
Introduced By Burroughs 


Designed to allow the flexibility 
of microfilm recording in one loca- 
tion and reading at another, two 
new low cost units have been of- 
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fered by Burroughs Corporation. 

The new reader has been desig- 
nated as Model B.H. 206 and the 
recorder as Model B.H. 205. 

Weighing only 16% pounds, the 
reader is lightweight and compact, 
and can be easily accommodated on 
a desk or table top. It is available 
with either or both 24 and 37 mag- 
nification, and features a scanning 
mechanism with adjustment to read 
documents on 8mm, 16mm or 35mm 
film in any position for normal 
viewing. 

A rotating film turret brings 
images of the documents to a 
natural reading position. 


Incorporated in the reader is an 
exclusive indexing meter permitting 
as many as 999 locations on 100 feet 
of film, and a copy classification dial 
that compensates for variation of 
document color. Film control pro- 
tective devices safeguard film 
against fogging or accidental ex- 
posure in addition to allowing film 


you wind ? 


We have complete files to help you secure 
whatever service you want. 


We will gladly help you — 
no charge for this service. 


Rand McNally & Co., P. O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Ill. 











spacing. As optional equipment, an 
acro-feeder automatically feeds 
documents up to 11 inches wide at 
high speed. 

For additional information write 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, 
Mich. 


Mosler Safe Company Offers 
New Steel Teller’s Counter 


A new steel teller’s counter that 
provides eye appeal, flexibility, and 
maximum working efficiency has 
been developed by the Mosler Safe 
Company. The counter is primarily 
designed for use as a permanent and 
fully equipped teller’s unit, but 
banks also will find it ideal as a 
temporary teller’s station during 
busy periods. 

Easy to move, the counter can be 
relocated quickly. The unit is 40 
inches high and has a five-foot by 
three-foot counter top. To assure a 
smooth, non-marring work surface, 
the counter top is made of Textolite 
permanently bonded to steel. All 
steel parts, where required, are 
backed with felt to make the unit 
sound-proof. 

In addition to the counter top, the 
assembly includes a grille wicket, 
two drawers and a storage locker 
for each side of the counter, and 
four electrical outlets. It is also 


ALUMINUM COIN TRAYS 


FOR WRAPPED COIN 
Installed in more than 10,000 


banks since 1922. 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


ARTHUR C. TAUCK & CO. 
402 Thorndon St. South Orange, N. J. 
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COMPLETE 
POSTING 

; UNIT 

includes: 
posting trays, 
Hi-Lo stand, 
desk, sorter, 
and indexing. 
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@ LARGER SELECTION 
@ EXTRA FEATURES 

p @ INSTANT CAPACITY CONTROL 

: © “SHEET IRONING” COMPRESSION 


Only LeFebure offers ten complete lines in over two 
hundred stock sizes—built to fit your sheets at no 
extra cost... and using steel, aluminum, and mag- 
nesium to fit every tray to a specific use. The result 
of this proper use of features and materials has 


made LeFebure Corporation the WORLD'S LARGEST ADJUSTO 
MANUFACTURER OF POSTING TRAYS, TRAY BINDERS LEDGER 
AND STANDS. 


TRAY-BINDER 









Magnesium Savings Ledger 
Post-to-Check Trays—six types. 
Trays Check Insert 









Trays for file or 
desk reference. 
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Loan 
Ledger Trays 
of Aluminum, 

Magnesium 
or Steel. 






Aluminum, or Steel 
Post-to-Check Instaliment Loan 


Trays—four types. 








ao ae 
¥ a - Bie 
ACCOUNTING POSTING FORM FITTING TRAY HOUSING SORTERS MACHINE POSTING CASH HANDLING 
FORMS STANDS FILES EQUIPMENT DESKS EQUIPMENT 
REPRESENTATIVES Aaa WRITE FOR LITERATURE: 
IN MOST 
PRINCIPAL DESIGNERS & MANUFACTURERS 
CITIES eee ACCOUNTING SYSTEM FORME AND EQUIPMENT - INDEXES 


POSTING TRAYS & STANDS + SORTERS + SPECIAL PURPOSE FILES 
POSTING DESKS + TELLER UNITE - NOTE & MONTY BUSES 
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available with an electrically 
operated teller’s gate which can be 
worked by remote control. 

Another feature, is the cash 
drawer’s two-position currency tray 
that can be turned 90 degrees to suit 
a teller’s individual work habits. 

Address Mosler Safe Company, 
320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y., 
for further information. 


Precision Vision 
5-Power Magnifier 


Here’s a little glass that packs a 
wealth of power. Introduced by S. B. 
Logan & Company, it will magnify 
curved, round or straight-line sub- 
jects five times with constant and 
dependable accuracy. 

Auditors, bookkeepers and any- 
one in a bank who has occasion to 
check fine print, signatures or other 
material often requiring magnifica- 
tion will find this glass a most valu- 
able assistant. 

Called Precision Vision 5-Power 
Magnifier, it has been built to with- 
stand rough usage. 

The magnifier consists of: a) all 


* 





aluminum frame, 2 inches in di- 
ameter, %4 inches in thickness, in a 
black crinkle finish to eliminate re- 
flections; and b) two optical-ground, 
polished lenses in dustproof, break- 
age-resistant mountings: An air 
space separates the two lenses. 

Light in weight and easily car- 
ried in any pocket, the glass has 
been designed to assure high cor- 
rection for spherical aberration. 

S. B. Logan & Company, P.O. Box 
498, Genoa City, Wis., will be happy 
to send descriptive literature upon 
request. 


We 
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THE COLOR 
IDENTIFIES 
THE CONTENTS 


The Teller immediately identifies the 
denomination of contents by color of 
wrapper...red for pennies, blue for 
nickels, green for dimes, orange for 
quarters, yellow for halves, gray for 
dollars, prevent transposition. Indicia 
designated by figures. With taper- 
ed edges. 












ND FOR FREE SAMPLES 
DEPT. A 
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RAINBOW 
COIN WRAPPERS 





TAPERED EDGES 


OLD STYLE 
COIN WRAPPERS 


greater coin protection 
from 30% tougher stock 
Made of Kraft stock that is 10% to 30% 
stronger, hence afford greater protection 
from breakage if packages are dropped 
or roughly handled. Indicia, figures and 
letters printed in colors for triple designa- 
tion and greater speed in handling. With 
tapered or gummed edges. 


DOWNEY co. 


HANNIBAL a enon. a 


Labelon Write On It Tape 


Self-sticking tapes that may be 
written on by simply applying pres- 
sure with a pencil, dry ball point 
pen, keys of a typewriter or blunt 
instrument, can perform real serv- 
ice in any bank. 


Manufactured by Labelon Tape 
Company, Inc., the tapes feature a 
writing surface that appears be- 
neath a transparent outer coating 
that is protected by this outer coat- 
ing against dirt, oil, water, most 
chemicals and smudging. 

Tapes may be removed and re- 
applied without losing their ad- 
hesiveness. : 


















































Available in cut-to-size sheet or 
in tablet form for typewriter use, 
tapes are furnished in red, blue, 
green and black and in the follow- 
ing widths (in inches): 1%, 5%, %4, 1, 
1%, and 2. 

Bakelite polyethylene coating is 
used on backing sheets to provide 
rigidity. Labels adhere firmly but 
peel off easily. 

For additional information ad- 
dress the Labelon Tape Company, 
Inc., 450 Atlantic Avenue, Roches- 
ter9; BY. 


Brochure Lists Rem Rand Line 
of Punched Card Machines 


The complete line of Remington 
Rand punched card machines is 
listed in a new 6-page illustrated 
folder released by the corporation. 
In easy-reference chart form their 
use in the preparation of necessary 
management records is shown. 

The new folder also relates how 
Remington Rand’s wide line of 
punched-card machines and meth- 
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ods provide more speed, informa- 
tion, versatility and economy in 
securing vital financial and operat- 


ing reports. How to feta ay NEW BUSINESS 


An illustration and a short factual 
description is given for each of from OLD 
the corporation’s punched-card ma- 
chines—twenty-five Punches, Re- 


producers, Computers, Arrangers CUSTOMERS- 


and Printers. 


Copies of the new folder—TM 930 
—may be had by writing Reming- 
ton Rand Inc., 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 10, N.Y. 


This Double Duty Fan 
Can Chase Summer Heat 


For those banks facing the sum- 
mer heat without some form of air 
conditioning, this large double duty 
electric fan introduced by Precision 
Equipment Company could be a 
real help. 


COUPON 
BOOKS 


Just as Allison Payment Coupon Books bill and collect each 
installment quickly and efficiently, they can also advertise your 
many other bank services. 
Advertising inserts placed between payment coupons kee 
your sales story before your customer for the life of the book 
. -. a monthly reminder to use all the services of your institu- 
tion. Remember, present customers are your best prospects. 
The cost? Only pennies _ book. For example, if you use 
10,000 Allison Coupon Books, you can have twelve hard-hit- 
ei ting inserts in each book for about five cents additional per 
am book. You will have a year-long advertising campaign that 
gets new business from old customers. 
Called the Roll-About, the fan is For more business per loan account, mail this coupon today. 
equipped with a large 20 inch deep- We will show you how Allison Coupon Books can sell your loan 
idle neeediies tak die t services while collecting and processing your payments. Mail 
PI ee — see the coupon today. 
air at the rate of 3950 cubic feet per 
minute. It is mounted on heavy duty MAIL COUPON TODAY 


rubber wheels. 


Operated by a 2-speed motor that ALLISON COUPON CO., INC. 


INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 


Please send me complete information, 
Firm 


GREASELESS — An Investment Address. 


ODORLESS 
STAINLESS 


Finger-tip Moistener ol aT TS] 


EVANS SPECIALTY CO., INC. RICHMOND 23, VA. 


City and State 


CS 
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BULLETIN AND DIRECTORY 
BOARDS 










NAME PLATES 
for Doors, 
Walls & 

Desks— 












Cork Boards for 
posting notices— 




























Boards with 
Changeable 
type—each 
letter 
separate— 















Also Boards with Changeable Strip type— 
name embossed on one piece strip— 
Frames in Wood, Bronze, Aluminum, Stain- 
less Steel, or Chrome. Suitable for indoor 
or outdoor purposes. 










Write for Banking Catalog. 


ACME BULLETIN CO. 


37 E. 12 St., New York 3, N.Y. 















performance 














































COIN WRAPPERS 


COIN 
COUNTERS 


...and other 
coin-handling equipment 


JOHNSON FARE BOX COMPANY 


f BOWSER 





Subsidiary 


is cushioned in rubber, the fan can 
be used to circulate air in a room 
or rolled in front of an open window 
to exhaust stale air. 

Address Precision Equipment 
Company, Department BM, 3716 
Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago 41, II1., 
for additional information. 


New Convertible Pen Writes 
In Blue or Red Ink 


We’re all used to having a pencil 
that offers one, two or three colored 
lead selections but when a pen is 
marketed that can write in either 
of two colors of ink, blue or red, 
that’s news. 


The new “Duet” convertible pen 
marketed by the Ritepoint Pen and 
Pencil Company does just that. 

Retractable and refillable, the pen 
uses non-smear, smudgeproof, non 
transferable ink. 

A finger twist of the dial wheel on 
the top of the pen changes the ink 
color in the little pen which features 
the manufacturer’s “micro tip” ultra 
small ballpoint. 

For additional information ad- 
dress Ritepoint Pen and Pencil 
Company, St. Louis 19, Mo. 


New Filing Units Hold Twice 
As Much in Half the Space 


Space-saving filing units that hold 
the equivalent of two four-drawer 
filing cabinets and yet occupy only 
half the floor space are the basis of 
a new filing system introduced by 
Visi-Shelf File, Inc. 

Offered in a choice of seven to 
ten shelf openings, the filing units 
may be had with or without in- 
dividual shelf doors to protect 
against light and dust. 

Door type units feature a patented 
“Drop Door” that opens downward 
and .does not project into the aisle 
space at all. Doors are light weight 
and easily handled. 

Facile Guide Pulls and Divider 
Index-Guides are two exclusive 
patented features of the system that 
not only save time but help make 
filing much easier. 

The guide pull is unique in that 
it serves as a divider-guide, an in- 


| dex and an Automatic. Record 


Locater. As used in the filing unit, 
the guide pull encompasses an en- 
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tire group of records within its 
index classification. When pulled 































the guide draws the desired record 
forward for easy selection. 

The all-metal divider index- 
guides eliminate the need of card- 
board dividers. 

Filing units may be had in three 
series: door type and open type for 
letter and legal size records, and a 
low cost open type “over-hang” 
series for letter and legal size rec- 
ords with a 3 inch overhang. 

Visi-Shelf File, Inc., is located 
at 105 Reade Street, New York 13, 
N.Y. 





A Double Duty Stamkit 

A conveniency for customers and 
a time and error saver for bank per- 
sonnel is this double duty Stamkit 
marketed by ThriftiMatic Corpora- 
tion, 100 Park Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 

Made of red and black styrene 
plastic, pocket size, the kit is 
equipped with an endorsement 
stamp for checks, and a companion 
stamp for printing names and ad- 
dresses on envelopes, deposit slips 
and the like. 

The corporation provides banks 
with a complete Stamkit service. 
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BURROUGHS SENSIMATIC COMBINES IT QUICKLY POSTS PASSBOOKS to speed AND ALSO POSTS LEDGER, another 
savings, mortgage loan and install- window service. Burroughs Sensi- time-saving advantage. Easy to oper- 
ment loan accounting. Follow these matic benefits can be obtained with ate, Burroughs Sensimatic can bring 
pictures and see how it does its job. dual as well as unit posting systems. you other time-saving benefits too. 


PREPARES JOURNAL, TOO, to add to BALANCES CASH AS WELL, one. of the AND PROVES OPERATOR ACCURACY to 
your tellers’ efficiency. The Sensi- ways you get an extra return on complete the operation. Ask for a 
matic is available in one- or two- your investment in a Burroughs demonstration locally or write Bur- 
teller models to suit your needs. Sensimatic window-posting machine. roughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Mich. 


(MPLETE [ALL] WINDOW-POSTING 
OPERATIONS [QUICKLY] ON THE 
AME] BURROUGHS SENSIMATIC 


WHEREVER THERE’S BANKING THERE’S Burroughs 


“Burroughs” and “Sensimatic’’—Reg. T.M. 
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Charles G. Garrett Harry F. Tappen 


Bankers Trust Company, New 
York, has announced the election of 
CHARLES G. GARRETT and HARRY F. 
TAPPEN as vice-presidents. At the 
same time CARL L. MAURER was pro- 
moted to assistant vice-president 
and HERMAN E. FRENZEL and TRUX- 
TON B. PRATT, JR. to assistant treas- 
urers. 





J. Brookes Stevenson Arthur V. Royds 


The First National Bank of At- 
lanta has recently named J. BROOKES 
STEVENSON a_ vice-president. Mr. 
Stevenson has been with First Na- 
tional 35 years. 


ARTHUR V. ROYDS, has been elected 
vice-president of the American Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Co. of Chi- 
cago. He will serve as commercial 
loaning officer. 


THEODORE WEICKER, JR., has -re- 
joined E. F. Hutton & Co. as a gen- 
eral partner. He left the firm in 1945 
to take charge of the overseas divi- 
sion of E. R. Squibb & Co. (Squibb 
is now a division of Olin-Mathieson 
Chemical Corp.) 


CHARLES W. HOWELL was recently 
promoted from assistant cashier to 
assistant vice-president of the Re- 
public National Bank of Dallas. 
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Headquarters Staff of FPRA elated with Executive Vice President, Preston E. ‘Pres’ 
Reed's report on Association's 2000th member. Shown at staff meeting, left to right: 
Mrs. Margaret Sheckler, Mrs. Charlotte Kraebber (in foreground), Mrs. Hermane Cates, 
Wilson Parfitt, Executive Assistant and David Kloepfer (standing), Mr. Reed, Miss Lucy 
David, Association Secretary, Ralph Jacqmin, Bulletin Editor, and Miss Marie Galvan- 


auskas. 


FPRA Receives 2000th Member 


An especially significant mile- 
stone in the life of the Financial 
Public Relations Association was 
passed recently with the admission 
of Catherine B. Cleary, vice-presi- 
dent, First Wisconsin Trust Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis., as its 2000th 
member. Rod Maclean, assistant 
vice-president, Union Bank & Trust 
Co., Los Angeles, Calif., president of 
the association, and Frank R War- 
den, vice-president, Central Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company, 
chairman ‘of its membership com- 
mittee, joined in an announcement 
of the event in which they pointed 
out that membership in the or- 
ganization had increased more than 
100% in the past ten years. 

The FPRA represents financial 
institutions of all sizes including 
commercial banks, mutual savings 
banks, savings and loan associa- 
tions, investment banking - institu- 
tions and organizations engaged in 
financial advertising or business 
development work. It numbers 
among its members 252 of the na- 





tion’s 300 largest banks, yet al- 
most 73% of its membership comes 
from banks with capital and surplus 
of less than five million dollars. 
More than 60% of these are institu- 
tions with capital funds of less than 
one million dollars. 

Formed in 1915 as the Financial 
Advertisers Association, the FPRA 
took on its new name as it expanded 
its services and broadened its ob- 
jectives in 1946. 

A permanent Central Office in 
Chicago with a staff of nine under 
the direction of Preston E. Reed, 
Executive Vice-President, is the 
reference center for all members. 


Bank of America in Disneyland 

A setting of old-time teller 
wickets, brass hat racks, a roll-top 
desk, shiny cuspidors and Gay 
Nineties’ costumes added flavor to 
the occasion as the Bank of America 
recently opened the doors of its 
new branch in the town square of 
the magic kingdom of Disneyland 
in Southern California. 
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Formerly first vice-president of 
the Citizens & Southern National 
Bank of South Carolina, EUGENE W. 
AUSTIN was recently elected assist- 
ant president. He will be in charge 
of the Columbia office. Other pro- 
motions at C&S include JOHN w. 
HUGGINS, vice-president; EDWARD M. 
CALLAHAN, JR., manager of the in- 
stalment loan department in Colum- 
bia; and MRS. JEWEL S. BRELAND as- 
sistant cashier. 





Eugene W. Austin Walter W. Ross 





George C. Wolf William E. Gleason 


Recent appointments at Manufac- 
turers Trust Company, New York, 
include those of WALTER W. ROSS 
and GEORGE C. WOLF as vice-presi- 
dents and WILLIAM E. GLEASON as 
assistant vice-president. Newly 
designated assistant secretaries are 
FRANK R. ABELL, WILLIAM P. BURRI, 
RICHARD J. DELANEY, W. GORDON IN- 
NES, ARTHUR C. LANGSDORF, HENRY S. 
MOHR, JOHN F. MURPHY, EMIL C. 
WAHL, and JOHN C. WEDEKIND. 
DANIEL I. SARGENT has been made 
an assistant treasurer. RUTH E. 
DELKER’S promotion to assistant 
manager brings the total number of 
women officers in the bank to 20. 


The First National Bank of 
Arizona, Phoenix, has announced 
the promotion of six officers: GEORGE 
A. WEISMANN from assistant vice- 
president to vice-president; JEROME 
H. SHARPE to assistant vice-presi- 
dent; CHARLES E. WILSON to the 
special duties of assistant co-ordi- 
nator of administration and opera- 
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Some seventeen yeats ago we started 
selling our bank customers on the idea 
that the checks you buy and give away cost 
a lot of money, but the checks you sell cost 
you nothing. At that time there were 
twenty-seven million checking 
accounts in this country and check 
expense was beginning to bulk up large. 
In some measure we succeeded in 
selling the idea, and as a result quite a 
few of our bank customers now absorb 
very little check cost. These same banks 
save also in their check handling 
departments because they are reading 
more printed names and fewer scrawled 
signatures. 

















Well, now there are more than forty- 
seven million checking accounts and 
the significance of printed names on 
checks is greater than ever. Many banks 
feel that they can afford to absorb the 
cost of imprinted checks because of the 
savings in processing. This is probably 
true, but why jump to the conclusion 
that these checks can’t be sold? Why 
give away such a large part of the 
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tions; D. RICHARD KAU to assistant | 
manager of their White Mountain 
branch in McNary; E. DAVID LARSON 
and H. W. JENKINS, JR. to assistant 
cashier. 


Atlanta’s Courts & Co. has ad- 
mitted FRANK J. HENRY, JOHN B. ELLIS 
and JOSEPH E. BROWN as general 
partners. Mr. Henry is manager of 
the research department and Mr. 
Brown serves as comptroller. John 
Ellis formerly was with the Colum- 
bus (Ga.) Bank & Trust Co. 


Newly promoted officers at the 
Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank, 
Philadelphia, include JAMES F. 
FEENEY, JR., KERMIT L. BENFER, 
HARRY T. ENSSLER and EDWARD L. 
MCGARRIGAN assistant vice-presi- 
dents; RICHARD M. HOOK and J. A. C. 
UNRATH assistant treasurers; OTTO 
E. ROBINSON, sales manager. In the 
Trust Department, NORMAN J. 
LINKER and HORACE P. CAMDEN were 
advanced to trust officers. JAMES E. 
HANSON, JR., and ROBERT WALKER, JR. 


were appointed assistant real estate 
officers. 


THEY STILL COST YOU NOTHING 


Manufacturing Plants at: CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, 


INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 


ARIZONA 


savings? Certainly the individual who 
pays $1.40 for a year’s supply of checks 
is not much out of pocket, and the 
small business that pays $3.75 for five 
hundred checks doesn’t suffer much. 
But, in the aggregate, if the bank 
absorbed the entire cost it would 
represent a substantial sum of money. 


To sell the importance of printed names 
on checks is no longer much of a 
problem because operating bank men 
fully recognize their value. Our 
observation, however, is that too many 
are too eager to give checks away 
instead of selling them. Our job is 
not only to provide a top-notch, 
professional checkbook, but also to 
help you sell it. What you lay out for 
checks is not important, but what you 
absorb is. So today, with forty-seven 
million accounts, and with ninety-five 
percent of them under five thousand 
dollars, it is more important than ever 
to remember that the checks you sell cost 
you nothing. 








Gut Sash 


(and heart of the new 


industrial-dispersal expansion) 






SERVED BY 


COLORADO 






Two transcontinental airlines and 
railroads; two regional airlines 
and four major cross-country 
highways. 





avis 
Se 






Home Office: 
PHOENIX 


Longest Cah inthe Rocky Mouctain State 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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The New Home of The American National Bank of Lawton, Okla. 


Shown above is the new building 
of the American National Bank of 
Lawton, Okla., which was completed 


recently at a cost of approximately 
$225,000. 


One and one half stories high, 
the building features a buff-colored 
brick, limestone and granite ex- 
terior. Projection of first and second 
story private offices and special de- 


PICTURED here is one of the TV receivers installed in each of two 
booths in the new drive-in branch of the Delaware County National 
Bank, Chester, Pa. An RCA “TV Eye” camera, installed in the central 
signature department in the main bank building across the street is 
connected to the receivers by closed circuit. When withdrawal checks 
are presented, the teller, without leaving the booth, can confirm sig- 
nature by requesting records room to flash appropriate signature 
card. Earl Harvey, manager of the drive-in branch, is demonstrating 


operation of the system. 
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partments gives an unique picture- 
frame effect, offset from the build- 
ing proper. 

Interior walls are brick faced for 
functional upkeep. Furniture is wal- 
nut veneered and includes a cir- 
cular, glass-top sit down check desk 
opposite the curved, marble-based 
teller counter. Extending the full 
length of the main banking room is 
a narrow Oklahoma landscape 
mural. 

Bank Building and Equipment 
Corporation of America were archi- 
tects and builders of the project. 


From the Fort Worth National 
Bank comes word of the election of 
H. CLAY BISHOP, F. S. GILSTRAP and 
M. G. ROBERTS as assistant cashiers. 
JAMES P. BECKER and HOLLIS H. 
BOWEN were made assistant trust of- 
ficers. 


MILTON C. CROSS, until recently 
director of technical operations of 
the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, has 
joined First Boston Corp. as a vice- 
president and director. 


A combined total of 62 years serv- 
ice to the Bank of America by JOHN 
A. MITCHELL and FRED C. IRVINE was 
revealed when they were recently 
promoted to vice-president. FRED S. 
ORTH and JULIUS SACCONE have been 


promoted to assistant vice-presi- 
dent. 
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JOHN FOX, WALTER J. HEIN and 
KENNETH E. PENZLER have been 


elected to the newly created office 


of senior vice-president according 
to word received from the Mercan- 
tile Trust Co., of St. Louis. 


John Fox Walter J. Hein 


Kenneth E. Penzler 


Ralph D. Withington 


John McDowell G. Edward Cooper 


RALPH D. WITHINGTON and JOHN | 


MCDOWELL were recently elected 
to the newly-created office of senior 
vice-president at The Philadelphia 
National Bank. Vice-president G. 
EDWARD COOPER was given the added 
designation of cashier and will suc- 
ceed JAMES H. KENNEDY, vice-presi- 
dent and cashier, who recently re- 
tired. 


Pittsburgh’s Moore, Leonard & 
Lynch has announced that FRANCIS 
L. SATLER was admitted as a general 
partner. 


Former assistant managers 
CHARLES B. LOVE and CHARLES F. 
RICHARDSON have been elected as- 
sistant vice-presidents of the 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, 
New York City. 
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Have sleigh—will travel 


Put him to work for you right now. 


He’s helped a lot of banks around the country get new 
customers ... new accounts... simply by installing 
a Christmas Club. 


You'll be surprised how many more people enter your 
door every day ... make regular payments... discover 
your other banking services. 

There are a number of Christmas Club Systems to 
choose from. Rand M¢Nally is a particularly good 
one. Their unique new Clubtroller system speeds 


handling, cuts costs, eliminates the need for ledger 
cards or sheets. 


For samples and full information, drop a line to: 


Rand M¢CNally & Company, Christmas Club Division, 
111 Eighth Ave., New York 11. Box 7600, Chicago 80. 

























































































Milton C. Hoffman Paul M. Carrick 


Two vice-presidents were re- 
cently elected by the Continental 
Illinois National Bank and Trust 
Company of Chicago—MILTON Cc. 
HOFFMAN who will be active in oil 
and gas financing, and PAUL M. CAR- 
RICK who will be in charge of opera- 
tions, succeeding CARSTEN E. RON- 
NING who recently retired. 


After a two year’s leave of ab- 
sence from Wells Fargo Bank, San 
Francisco, ROSS BUELL is returning 
as an assistant vice-president. Mr. 
Buell left the bank to accept an ap- 
pointment as superintendent of the 
San Francisco Mint. 


A number of promotions have 
been made at The First National 
City Bank of New York. PEy- 
TON F. MCLAMB and JOSEPH E. 
WHEELER are now vice-presidents. 
STEPHEN C. EYRE, LAWRENCE 5S. 
HEATH, II, HOMER C. LATHROP, JR., 
NEIL J. STEVENSON, JOHN T. DIMON, 
JOHN H. EARLY, JAMES A. BRENNAN, 
SERGE J. HILL, and WILLIAM W. LOWE 
are assistant _ vice-presidents. 
JOSEPH G. GOETZ, ROBERT P. GRAHAM, 
JOHN L. BARBER and EUGENE J. CAL- 
LAN are assistant cashiers. RAY- 
MOND A. MCCAFFREY is now Manager 
of the Washington Heights branch. 


The appointment of LOUIS F. DAN- 
FORTH, JR. to assistant vice-presi- 
dent and ROBERT D. BLINN to 
assistant trust officer was recently 
announced by The Liberty National 
Bank and Trust Co., Oklahoma City. 


At Manufacturers and Traders 
Trust Co. of Buffalo, N.Y. ELMER L. 
HEWSON has been advanced from 
trust officer to assistant vice-presi- 
dent and ASHFORD G. P. MURCH was 
promoted to assistant vice-presi- 
dent, trust department. Formerly 
assistant secretaries, W. ROBERT 
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Shown above are a few of the 94 Illinoisans who attended the 
“Correspondent Bank Stag,” recently held at the Illini Country Club, 
Springfield, Ill., under the sponsorship of The Illinois National Bank 
of that city. Reading from left to right they are: Russell Morris, Chief 
Revenue Collector for the Illinois State Treasury; Albert C. Schlipf, 
president of the host bank; Honorable Warren Wright, Illinois State 
Treasurer; Henry D. Karandjeff, president, Granite City Trust and 
Savings Bank; Ira McCollom, president, The Carlinville National 
Bank; A. T. Etcheson, and L. Ralph Stevens, executive vice-president 
of The National Bank of Canton. Messrs. Karandjeff, Etcheson and 
Stevens are immediate past president, executive vice-president, and 
president, respectively, of the Illinois Bankers Association. 


WENDEL, RALPH B. HEWITT, RAYMOND 
E. RICHARDS and LOUIS H. TRIEM were 
named trust officers. EDWARD R. 
JOSLYN and RUTH B. HEWITT were 
made assistant secretaries in the 
trust department. NORMAN G. BREN- 
NAN was appointed assistant secre- 
tary in the banking department, 
while GRACE L. ERHARDT was made 
assistant“manager of the instalment 
loan department. 


Ten promotions at the Irving 
Trust Company, New York, include 
those of ROBERT W. ADAMS, ALPHEUS 
H. ALBERT, JR., ROBERT W. BARKER, 
FREDERICK H. BROWNELL, JR., WIL- 
LIAM C. SCHUTT, ROBERT A. KERR and 
DAVID K. DARCY who were made as- 
sistant vice-presidents. GEORGE F. 
DIMMLER, GEORGE R. HOGG and 
DONALD C. SHELDON were made as- 
sistant secretaries. 


The Connecticut Bank and Trust 
Co., Hartford, has announced the 
appointment of JAMES F. ENGLISH, 
JR. and RAYMOND J. MONAHAN to the 
office of assistant secretary. 


It has been announced by Cali- 
fornia Bank, Los Angeles, that ARCH 
F. LEQUESNE and E. L. STONE have 
been elected vice-president. c. D. 
SHERMAN, PAUL E. UHL, R. A. WALTER 
and W. H. WIELAND, JR., were made 
assistant vice-presidents. Newly 
elected assistant cashiers are C. D. 
BAILLIE, H. O. BENTON, F. W. PETERSON, 
C. W. ROBERTS, R. W. STARR and E. S. 
VOJACEK. 


Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, 
has announced the appointment of 
CHARLES A. CLEVELAND, LOUIS R. INCE 
and EVEREST R. ST: AUBYN as second 
vice-presidents. HOWARD ASHLEY and 
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...over 10,000 employees 
joined the Payroll 


Savings Plan...” 


“At Grumman, we are proud that in our person-to- 
person campaign over 10,000 employees joined the 
Payroll Savings Plan and grasped the opportunity to 
buy U. S. Savings Bonds regularly every payday. These 
results were achieved through enthusiastic, patriotic 
teamwork. I urge every American company to reacti- 
vate their Bond Program now in a nationwide effort to 
maintain sound money and a stable economy.” 


LEON SWIRBUL, President, Grumman 


Aircraft Engineering Company 


Portrait by Fabian Bachrach 


If you have a hundred or more men and women, you 
can make a substantial contribution to sound money 
and a stable economy, and also help your employees to 
build personal security, by installing the Payroll Savings 
Plan, or reactivating an existing one. 

A phone call, wire or letter to Savings Bonds Division, 
U. S. Treasury Department, Washington, D. C., will 
bring prompt response from your State Director, who 
will help you to organize a person-to-person canvass 
that will put a Payroll Savings Application in the hands 
of every employee. That's al! you have to do. Your em- 
ployees will grasp “the opportunity to buy U. S. Savings 
Bonds regularly every payday.” 


The United States Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department 
thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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STEPHEN J. CURRAN have been ap- 
pointed assistant secretaries; ROBERT 
A. HARRIS, ROBERT C. MERVINE, and 
RODERICK M. MACDOUGALL, assistant 
treasurers; and BERNARD F. CURRY a 
trust officer. 


ARTHUR C. WIKLUND, executive 
vice-president, has been named act- 
ing president of the Lincoln Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago, pending the 
election of a new president. VINCENT 
R. ALLEGRINI, auditor, has been 
elected a vice-president. 


WILFRID MURTLAND has been ap- 
pointed vice-president in change of 
the customer relations division of 
Peoples First National Bank & 
Trust Company, Pittsburgh. 


WALTER S. GRAULICH, formerly as- 
sistant cashier at the First National 
Bank and Trust Co. of Paterson 
(N.J.) has been promoted to assist- 
ant vice-president, and JOHN H. 
KOTHER, JR. to assistant cashier. 
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OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


Sept. 
Mich. 


Sept. 
Sept. 


Hotel, Phoenix, Ariz. 
Beach, Fla. 


Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fila. 


Nov. 27- 


Beach Hotel, Fla. 


SCHOOLS 
July 24- 
July 24- 

consin, Madison, Wis. 


Aug. 
Aug. 22- 





CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 


Sept. 25-28—ABA Convention, Chicago, Ill. 
Oct. 13-14—Western Regional Trust Conference, St. Francis Hotel, San Francisco 
Nov. 3-4— Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Rice Hotel, Houston 

Dec. 1-3—National Agricultural Credit Conference, Morrison Hotel, Chicago 


11-14—National Security Traders Association, annual convention, Mackinac Island, 


16-17—Investment Bankers Association, Board of Governors, Chicago 
21-23—Association of Stock Exchange Firms, Board of Governors, Denver, Colo. 
Oct. 10-13—NABAC 31st Annual Convention, Denver, Colo. 

Oct. 13-16—National Association of Bank Women, Annual Convention, Westward-Ho 


Oct. 26-29—Consumer Bankers Association, annual convention, Sans Souci Hotel, Miami 
Nov. 14-18—Financial Public Relations Association, 40th annual convention, Hollywood 
Nov. 16-18—Association of Stock Exchange Firms, Board of Governors, New York City. 


Dec. 2—investment Bankers Association of America, Annual Convention, Hollywood 


Aug. 6—Financial Public Relations School, Northwestern University, Chicago, Ill. 
Aug. 6—National Association of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers, University of Wis- 
7-19—School of Consumer Banking, University of Virginia, Charlottesville 


Sept. 3—School of Banking, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


The recent promotion of HAROLD 
W. SCOTT as a senior vice-president 
of The Pennsylvania Company for 
Banking and Trusts, Philadelphia, 
marks another milestone in a bank- 
ing career which began in 1914. 


The promotion of HARRY R. MAR- 
SHALL to trust officer of the County 
Trust Company, White Plains, N.Y. 
has recently been announced. 


Keeping Tab on Kansas City 


Kansas City’s Commerce Trust 
Company has begun publication of a 
monthly digest of that area’s in- 
dustrial and business developments, 
entitled “Up to date in Kansas 
City.” The first issue, published in 
June, related that department store 
sales in Kansas City for the first five 
months of 1955 were 6 per cent 
above a year ago, and that bank 
debits for the same period were 10 
per cent over 1954. 
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PREcaution 


The wisdom of protective foresight is 
proven every day of our lives. Simi- 
larly, the protection afforded by 
safety paper is underscored daily in 
important business transactions the 
world over. Bankers are quick to rec- 
ognize the unique combination of 
safety plus quality offered by La 
Monte Safety Papers. The value of 
tamper proof checks, and the com- 
pliment of supplying fine quality are 
appreciated by your depositors. Ask 
your lithographer to show you 
samples of these superior La Monte 
Safety Papers...see them, and judge 
them yourself. 


A Check Paper 
All Your Own 


. 
Thousands of banks and 
many of the larger corpora- 
tions use La Monte Safety 
Papers with their own 
trade-mark or design made 
in the paper itself. Such 
INDIVIDUALIZED check paper 
provides maximum protec- 
tion against both alteration 
and counterfeiting — makes 
identification positive. 


THE WAVY LINES ® ARE 
A LA MONTE TRADE-MARK 


FET Pare 
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THE PROVIDENT TRUST 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. has 
a complete National 
System, finds that it has 
speeded up and in- 
creased the efficiency of 
their whole operation— 
while saving them 
$25,000 a year. 


MR. A. W. CHARLTON, 
Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, tells in his letter 
below how Nationals 
have mechanized the 


Provident Trust. 


THIS BATTERY of National Tellers machines speeds service to customers, while giving the Provident Trust Co. 
tight control and up-to-the-minute information on accounts serviced. 


“Our 15 C&alional Machines 
save us *20,000 annually... 


return 40% every year on equipment investment!” 


—Provident Trust Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


“We began a long range replacement 
and modernization program in April 
1950,” says Mr. Charlton. ‘Since 
that time we have installed ten Na- 
tionals for bookkeeping, proof, ac- 
counting and window posting. In 
addition, we installed five tellers ma- 
chines for customer service. 
“During the approximate four 
years of the application and operation, 
we have been able to reduce our em- 
ployee force from a total of thirty- 
seven to the present total of thirty- 
one. Our employee overtime has been 
reduced by at least 75%. Tellers are 


balanced out, locked up and on the 
way home by 3:30 (one-half hour 
after closing). The daily Statement of 
Condition is in the hands of officers 
at 3:45 (forty-five minutes after 
closing), as a general rule. Peak loads 
are almost unknown. We estimate 
that our Nationals are saving us 
$25,000 annually, thus returning 40% 
every year on our equipment invest- 
ment.” 

In your bank, too, National Ma- 
chines can cut costs, speed up and 
increase the efficiency of your opera- 
tion. And at a saving that allows the 


equipment to pay for itself in a 
surprisingly short time. Your nearby 
National representative, a trained 
systems analyst, will be happy to 
make a survey of your operation and 
show you how much Nationals can 
save you. There is no obligation, of 
course. He is listed in your classified 
directory. Call him today. 


. 
THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio Es 


949 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES . 











